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Week Ending Friday, May 13, 1977 





The President’s Trip to London, 
Newcastle, and Geneva 


Remarks of the President Upon Departure From the 
White House. May 5, 1977 


I was planning to say that when Cy Vance and I go 
to Europe, along with other distinguished representatives 
of our Government, to work with our friends and allies 
there, and leave the Vice President and others here, that 
I would feel much better about Europe for the next 5 
days than I will the United States. But since he made such 
a beautiful speech, I will have to drop my frivolous re- 
marks and say that I don’t believe that there has ever 
been a President and a Vice President who have been 
bound together more closely with a common philosophical 
commitment, with a common belief and confidence in the 
quality of the American people, and a sharing of every 
possible problem and its potential solution. And I’m very 
grateful for the continuing support and advice that I 
get from the Vice President, who is in almost every way 
an equal partner with me. 

This is an important trip. It’s the only trip that I have 
planned this entire year outside of our country. We have 
a great undertaking to bind ourselves closer together with 
our friends and allies in Japan and Canada and in Europe, 
as we face common tasks and common challenges. 

The economic discussions will be designed to put the 
people of the world back to work, to discourage a ram- 
pant robbing of people by inflation, to share the proper 
and fair use of raw materials and other supplies that come 
from the less-developed countries, and to share with those 
less-fortunate nations the bounties that God has given 
the world. 

We will have long discussions about close political inter- 
relationships, consultations, with our closest allies and 


friends. We'll be dealing with problems that concern 
NATO, the defense of Europe, the relationships between 
the East and the West, among close friends and potential 
adversaries whom we hope to be our close friends in 
the future. 


I'll be having bilateral private consultations with more 
than a dozen leaders of foreign countries. I feel well 
briefed and well prepared. And my own hope is that I 
can well and truly represent what the American people 
would like to see their President do in discussing world 
problems with other world leaders. 


We will be pursuing our long-range goals for world 
peace, for nuclear disarmament, for holding down the 
sale of conventional weapons, for preventing the spread 
of the capability for nuclear explosives among nations 
that don’t share it, for a discussion about the proper uses 
of energy and the sharing of world trade with others, 
for loans and direct aid to the less-developed countries, 
and the establishment of basic mechanisms by which these 
discussions can continue, not just at the summit level on 
special occasions, but on a continual day-by-day inter- 
relationship. 


All these things are our hopes for this meeting at the 
summit with six other nations, on discussions of Berlin 
with three other nations, our discussions with our NATO 
allies, and a special meeting that I shall have with Presi- 
dent Asad from Syria in Geneva. 


I feel good about the prospects for success, and I believe 
that I will come back after this 5-day trip with a major 
step having been made forward in dealing with the 
world’s problems with the other leaders of our closest 
friends. 

I want to thank the ones who have come out this after- 
noon, this morning, to see me off. I will try to do a good 
job for you. And I think when I come back we will have 
had a successful trip. 

Thank you very much. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 9:35 a.m. on the South Grounds 
at the White House. 
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London, England 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Heathrow 
Airport. May 5, 1977 


I’m very proud to come to London, Great Britain, as 
the first country that I have visited outside my own Nation 
as President of the United States. 

It’s not an accident that this is my first overseas trip 
because of the historical ties that have always bound the 
United States of America and the United Kingdom to- 
gether in a special and very precious relationship. Our 
political system, our sense of justice, the pride that we 
take in individuality and human freedom, our system of 
laws, came from Great Britain. 

We have a special mutual commitment toward world 
peace, toward addressing in a courageous fashion the spe- 
cial problems that afflict human beings in the need for bet- 
ter health care and better education and jobs so that we 
won't be robbed by inflation. 

I’rn looking forward tomorrow to going to Newcastle 
and also to Washington to visit the ancestral home of our 
own first President, George Washington. This is symbolic 
of the ties that have always bound us together. My own 
ancestors came from England more than 300 years ago. 
And many of my own personal neighbors and friends 
trace their lineage and their background and their com- 
mitment to human values to this great country. 

It’s also a proper place for the leaders of some of the 
industrial nations of the world to assemble here in Lon- 
don. This is the first time that an American President 
has been able to visit Great Britain since you assumed, 
Mr. Prime Minister, such a strong position in the Euro- 
pean Community. You’re now the leader of that com- 
munity, and it is entirely appropriate that I and you 
and five other national leaders should come here to discuss 
matters of common import. 


I'd like to say also that we are deeply grateful in the 
United States for your recent visit to Washington, when 
we had a chance to discuss matters of importance to our 
people and to form a friendship in a personal way that 
will be valued by me the rest of my life. And we are 
especially grateful that your own Queen, Her Majesty, 
was able to come to our country last year when we cele- 
brated our Bicentennial birthday. And I’m very grateful 
to be able to come over here on the special occasion that 
you will celebrate this year, her Silver Jubilee. And al- 
though I can’t be here on the exact date, I hope that 
a member of my family or maybe more than one can 
come here to represent our country, to add congratula- 
tions to your wonderful leader. These are the kinds of 
thoughts that go through my mind. 

I’m looking forward to my visit here which will be all 
too brief, but I hope that when I leave having enjoyed 
your own hospitality, that the ties that bind our countries 


together will be even stronger than they have been in the 
past. 

So I hope the weather is good tomorrow when we go to 
northern England, and if it’s not, I’m sure the warmth 
of the people as they receive you and me together will 
make us forget about the weather itself. 

I’m really looking forward to this visit, and I again want 
to thank you and your wife and the other government 
leaders for welcoming me here to an occasion which I’ve 
been looking forward to for many, many months. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 10:08 p.m. upon arrival at Heathrow 
Airport, where he was greeted by Prime Minister James Callaghan. 
Following his remarks, the President motorcaded to Winfield House, 


the residence of the U.S. Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
where he stayed during his visit in London. 


Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, England 


The President’s Remarks at the Newcastle Civic Centre. 
May 6, 1977 


“Haway-the-lads!” * 

I’m very grateful to be a Geordie ? now, and I’m deeply 
grateful at the tremendous welcome that you’ve extended 
to me and to the other visitors who have come here from 
the United States. 

The last time, I believe, that an American was honored 
in this way was Dr. Stanley in 1890, and I am very glad 
to see your beautiful open spaces and the wonderful prog- 
ress that Newcastle has made. I understand that when 
this city was founded, we still had 400 years to wait before 
the Pilgrims came to our country, and the merging of the 
old and the new is something that’s exciting to me. 


I have come here to be with your own Prime Minister 
and the leaders of five other great nations to deal with the 
problems that face our free world in the future. We are 
very eager to see those who are unemployed go back to 
work. We have a special interest in young people who 
have no jobs. And all the nations that will be represented 
in the discussions this week—from Japan, from Canada, 
from the Federal Republic of Germany, from Italy, from 
France, from Great Britain, and from the United States— 
will be deeply concerned about how the economy of our 
countries might be strengthened. 


We have a special program in our own nation that we 
are initiating this year for young people. We'll have 1.1 
million jobs provided during the summer months for 
young people. And we have 65,000 other jobs in our open 
parklands and in the cities, plus training jobs—130,000 of 


*A cheer for the Newcastle soccer team. 
? The citizens of Newcastle call themselves Geordies. 
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those—and one of the most intense commitments that 
Prime Minister Callaghan has discussed with me is the 
employment of young people. 

We also face a time of challenge for the nations of the 
free world. We are very deeply dedicated to strengthening 
the ties of military strength which bind us together in 
NATO, and we are very proud of the increasing common 
purpose that’s being expressed between Great Britain and 
the other members of the European Community. 

We're determined in the United States to use our great 
economic and social and political and military strength 
so that we can never be successfully challenged by any 
competing philosophy, and we are very eager to combine 
with our allies and friends to make sure that this resolve is 
clearly understood by all. 

We have an eagerness to compete in an ideological 
way around the world because we know that our own 
commitment to human freedoms, to human rights, to 
democratic principles and to the compassion that we feel 
toward those less fortunate than we will prevail. 

This is a commitment that we share with you, and I 
also want to say that there is a sense of special friendship 
and a commonality of purpose, and historical, and ties of 
kinship that exist between the United States and Great 
Britain. 

Last year we celebrated our 200th birthday as a na- 
tion. And Her Majesty the Queen came to pay her own 
tribute to us. It was a gesture of friendship and sensitivity 
that everyone in the United States deeply appreciated. 

And I’m very proud to return to visit this year on the 
25th anniversary of her own leadership of your great 
country. My family will be represented here later on next 
month as the birthday time approaches. 

And we were very honored last month to have Prime 
Minister Callaghan come to submit his ties with me of 
friendship and to share a common commitment of our 
two great nations. 

In closing, let me say that I am particularly glad that 
the first visit that I have made as President was to Great 
Britain and particularly to this area around Newcastle. 

As your mayor has said, I made a brief stop last night 
to rest on the way in one of the smallest cities of England, 
and you have to have these intermediate stops before you 
come to the important places. 

But I want you to know that I’m also aware that my 
own ancestors, more than 300 years ago, came from 
England. And later on today I'll be visiting Washington, 
where our first President’s ancestors resided. 

I think it’s important for us to realize that sometimes 
we face difficult times in war, sometimes we face difficult 
times in the change of government structures, sometimes 
we face difficult challenges in economic progress. But 
there’s a sense of commitment; there is a sense of inner 
strength; there is a sense of common purpose that never 
changes. 


And I’ve always felt in times of challenge for our own 
great country a sense of support and confidence because 
of the unshakable friendship between the people of the 
United Kingdom and the people of the United States of 
America. 

I’m determined, as President, that these ties of common 
purpose will be even stronger in years to come. Our sys- 
tem of government, our system of law, our commitment 
to the individuality of human beings, our promise of con- 
stant freedom has all been derived from the social and 
political structure of England. And we are proud of this 
heritage which we share with you. 

And I believe that we ought always to remind ourselves 
when there are temporary problems that we face that the 
ultimate meeting of those challenges, the ultimate answer- 
ing of difficult questions lies not in the identity of political 
leaders, but in the hearts and souls of the citizens of our 
nations, who never change in our basic commitments and 
who believe that strength that comes from human free- 
dom cannot be denied. 

Thank you for your wonderful welcome to me. I’m 
proud to be presented the freedom of your community. I 
feel as though I’m one of you. And I will never forget the 
wonderful welcome that you have extended to me. 

Good luck to you. We share a great future together. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10:30 a.m. Prior to his remarks, he 
was presented with the honorary freedom of the city by Council- 
lor Hugh White, Lord Mayor of Newcastle. 


Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, England 


The President’s Remarks Upon Departure From 
Woolsington Airport. May 6, 1977 


Thank you very much, Mr. Prime Minister. 

To my good friend, Jim Callaghan, and to Ernie, and 
to all those who made this visit so memorable in my life, 
I want to say thank you. And to the tens of thousands of 
people who’ve come out to see me on the sides of the high- 
ways, in the Newcastle Square, at Washington, I want to 
say thank you. 

There’s no way that I can express the sense of friend- 
ship and common heritage, common commitment to the 
future that I feel with the people of Great Britain. And I 
believe that this visit, as viewed on television and as read 
about in the news back home, will assure, again, the peo- 
ple of the United States of America that our common heri- 
tage that has bound us together in the past will be contin- 
ued even stronger in the future. 

There have been many people who have shaken my 
hand this day, hands of strength, hands with callouses 
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from hard work. And the sense that I’ve felt of quiet de- 
termination and a spirit of hope and confidence, has been 
an inspiration to me. 

My only suggestion to Jim Callaghan for improving 
this visit is to bring the leaders of the other five nations up 
here to northern England instead of going back to London 
for the summit conference. Perhaps next time we come we 
can make those kinds of arrangements, because I think to 
see here in the industrial region of England the quiet com- 
petence to produce goods that go around the world is a 
symbol of the strength of Great Britain. 

The last point I want to make is this: My wife and I 
have initiated an exchange of American citizens. We hope 
that during the next 4 years that we might send a plane- 
load of people from the different States in our own country 
to different nations of the world and to take back to our 
own Nation a couple hundred citizens to exchange ideas 
and knowledge about one another. And completely as a 
coincidence, the first trip from our own country to a for- 
eign country will be from Atlanta, Georgia, my own State 
capital; and coincidentally, the first destination of that 
flight will be to Newcastle. We hope that this will be an 
additional indication of the sense of personal friendship 
that has been initiated on this fine visit. 

So, to all of you, thank you. God bless you. I’m proud 
that’ve become my new friends. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 2:05 p.m. in response to remarks 


of Prime Minister Callaghan. Following the departure ceremony, 
the President returned to London. 


London, England 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following an Informal 
Dinner Hosted by Prime Minister James Callaghan. 
May 6, 1977 


REporTER. Mr. President, can you tell us something 
about your evening? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, the evening was delightful. I 
enjoyed having a chance to know the other heads of state. 
I believe we’ve laid the groundwork for a very successful 
conference tomorrow. 

Q. Why? 

THE PResweENT. Well, there seemed to be very few 
differences among us. We are determined to address some 
extremely controversial issues like nonproliferation, the 
control of the sale of conventional weapons, and how to 
deal with the less-developed countries, and to discuss a 


common viewpoint on international monetary and finan- 
cial questions. 


But I could see a great confidence among the leaders 
about the future of the democratic society, but a very 
common assessment of need to cooperate with one another 
and to make sure that this conference is not just to pro- 
duce a communique, but to follow up substantively after 
the conference is concluded to carry out the agreements 
that were reached. But it was very good. 

Q. Mr. President, is there anything specific that you’re 
going to ask your fellow leaders to do, or consider? 

THE PRESWENT. Yes. 

Q. What? 

THE Preswent. I'll tell you later. [Laughter] 

Q. Do you think the European Community and all the 
industrialized nations are really looking for an interna- 
tional leader now? Is the United States in the position with 
you as a new President? 

Tue Preswent. No. I don’t think so. I think the es- 
sence of this meeting is that no one assumes a dominant 
position, but that we share a common approach to ques- 
tions that concern us all. Different ones have subjects for 
emphasis. 

I’ve discussed with the British, for instance, the problem 
of unemployment, particularly among young people. And 
the Japanese are quite eager to have the nonproliferation 
question resolved without discrimination against nations 
who are dependent upon supplies from us. 

The Germans are quite eager to participate, along with 
the other developed nations, in providing some sort of 
stabilizing fund for the less-developed countries on their 
basic commodities. 

So, each country brings to the discussion a special inter- 
est. But I think it would be inaccurate to insinuate that 
any one leader would be the dominant person. 

Q. What’s your specialty? 

THE PRESENT. Well, we’re quite concerned about hu- 
man rights, nonproliferation questions, and the control 
of the sale or reduction of the sale of conventional, nuclear 
weapons, and we want to join with our friends from 
Japan and the European Community in working out a 
reasonable approach to stabilizing the world economy. 

We're very eager to join with the British on the unem- 
ployment question. But I think that this is a means by 
which we can spend 2 full days both getting acquainted 
with one another and, I hope, addressing questions in a 
courageous and substantive fashion. But I was impressed 
with the extremely great experience that the other leaders 
have in economics, which I don’t have. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain has been a Finance 
Minister. The Prime Minister of Japan has been a Finance 
Minister. The President of France has been a Finance 
Minister, and of course, the Chancellor of Germany has 
been a Finance Minister. 

Q. You’re not going to get an inferiority complex. 

Tue PresmenT. Well, I do on economics. I’m here to 
learn a lot about it. But our country is so strong eco- 
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nomically that I think that this does give my voice an 
adequate weight, even though I don’t understand the 
questions as well as some of the others. 

We'll see you tomorrow. I think I'd better go. 

Q. Will you have a confrontation with Schmidt 
tomorrow? 

Tue Present. No. We’re going to have breakfast in 
the morning at 7:30. 

Q. It’s a lot different than the first summit, isn’t it? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 
NOTE: The President spoke at 10:33 p.m. upon his return to Win- 
field House, following the dinner at the Prime Minister’s residence, 


10 Downing Street, for heads of state and ministers who were in 
London to attend the international economic summit meeting. 


United States Circuit Court Judgeships 


Announcement of Appointment of Five Merit Selection 
Panels To Recommend Nominees for the Positions. 


May 7, 1977 


The President today announced the appointment of 
five merit selection panels to recommend nominees for 
United States circuit court judgeships. 

The five panels are the first of 13 to be named by 
President Carter in accordance with an Executive order 
he signed on February 15. The Executive order calls for 
one panel for each judicial circuit and two panels each 
for the geographically large fifth and ninth circuits. 

Each panel has 11 members. They will submit, within 
60 days, five names from which the President may select 
a nominee. 

The panels announced today will fill one vacancy each 
in the first and the eastern and western fifth circuits, and 
two vacancies each in the sixth and southern ninth cir- 
cuits. (The only other current vacancies are in the tenth 
and fourth circuits. ) 

Letters have been sent by President Carter to the five 
panels announced today specifying the States or other 
areas from which the President wishes the panel to select 
candidates. The President’s choice of States was based on 
tradition, population, and share of the circuit’s workload. 

The vacancies for which the panels will recommend 
nominees, and the areas from which they will choose, are 
as follows: 

In the first circuit, for the vacancy created by the retire- 
ment of Edward W. McEntee, candidates to be chosen 
from New Hampshire and Puerto Rico; 

In the eastern fifth circuit, for the vacancy created by 
the retirement of Walter P. Gewin, candidates to be cho- 
sen from Alabama; 

In the western fifth circuit, for the vacancy created by 
the retirement of John Minor Wisdom, candidates to be 
chosen from Louisiana; 


In the sixth circuit, for the vacancy created by the death 
of William E. Miller, candidates to be chosen from Ten- 
nessee; and for the vacancy created by the retirement of 
Wade H. McCree, candidates to be chosen from Michi- 
gan; 


In the southern ninth circuit, for the vacancy created 
by the retirement of Ben C. Duniway, candidates to be 
chosen from Nevada; and for the vacancy created by the 
retirement of Richard H. Chambers, candidates to be 
chosen from Arizona. 

Members of the panels announced today are: 


For the first circuit: 

Paut A. Freunp, professor of law, Harvard, Cambridge, Mass., 
chairman 

Rare B. Conpon, executive director, Governor’s Commission on 
Conflict of Interest, Providence, R.I. 

SHANE DevinE, attorney, Manchester, N.H. 

Caro.tyn Dix, activist on court reform, Worcester, Mass. 

RicHarp K. DoNAHUE, attorney, Lowell, Mass. 

DanteEt M. Keyes, Jr., attorney, Springfield, Mass. 

FaTHER Tuomas R. Peterson, president, Providence College, 
Providence, R.I. 

Martin A. Rocorr, professor of law, University of Maine, Port- 
land, Maine 

FLORENCE RuBIN, president, Massachusetts League of Women 
Voters, Boston, Mass. 

WILLIAM SHAHEEN, attorney, Dover, N.H. 

Ipa Marie WIitson, director of auditing, Sears & Roebuck, Augusta, 
Maine 


For the eastern fifth circuit: 

DuBose AusL_ey, attorney, Tallahassee, Fla., chairman 

Henry L. Bowben, attorney, Atlanta, Ga. 

Danny E. Cupirt, attorney, Jackson, Miss. 

CHARLOTTE DomINIcK, county treasurer, Jefferson County, Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

W. SPENCER LEE, attorney, Albany, Ga. 

Ep H. Price, Jr., attorney, Bradenton, Fla. 

Mamte Reccg, chair, Georgia Pardon and Parole Board, Atlanta, 
Ga. 

TERESA SALDISE, attorney, Miami, Fla. 

ArTHUR D. SnHores, Birmingham city council member, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Ora R. SmirH, Jr., attorney, Corinth, Miss. 

FRANCENA THOMAS, director of minority affairs, Florida Inter- 
national University, Miami, Fla. 


For the western fifth circuit: 

Wititam Harvin, attorney, Houston, Tex., chairman 

Jm™ Bowmen, attorney, Temple, Tex. 

Dr. Hector Garcia, medical doctor, Corpus Christi, Tex. 

Jay Haxes, professor of political science, University of New Or- 
leans, New Orleans, La. 

HELEN Hunter, Texas League of Women Voters, Houston, Tex. 

EppizE BERNICE JoHNSON, member, State House of Representatives, 
Austin, Tex. 

GasrIELLE K. McDona _p, attorney, Houston, Tex. 

A. LANE PLAuCcHE, attorney, Lake Charles, La. 

GreTCHEN E. Raatz, attorney, Austin, Tex. 

IrMA RANGEL, member, State House of Representatives, Austin, 
Tex. 

Mary ETHEL SIEFKEN, president, Independent Women’s Organiza- 
tion; founder, Women Against Crime, New Orleans, La. 


For the sixth circuit: 

Witson W. Wyatt, attorney, Louisville, Ky., chairman 

KATHERINE R. BowDeEN, attorney, Lexington, Ky. 

Joun H. BusTAMANTE, attorney, Cleveland, Ohio 

Dovctas A. Fraser, vice president, United Auto Workers, Detroit, 
Mich. 
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MartHa W. GrirFitHs, attorney, former U.S. Representative, 
Romeo, Mich. 

Rut Howtmsere, publisher, Chattanooga Times, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Mary Jane McDona_p, assistant to the president, Dennison Uni- 
versity, Granville, Ohio 

WaAtteR A. Porter, attorney, Dayton, Ohio 

Joun SEIGENTHALER, publisher, Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

HonoraB_eE CoLeman Youne, Mayor of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 

STELLA ZANNONI, owner and manager of largest Italian market in 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio 


For the southern ninth circuit: 

Joun P. Frank, attorney, Phoenix, Ariz., chairman 

Marco Boucuert, legislative analyst, city of Los Angeles, Calif. 

Sytv1a Cano, deputy attorney general, State of California, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Jon R. Co.tins, attorney, Las Vegas, Nev. 

Jor Montoya, member, California State Assembly, El Monte, 
Calif. 

Betu Pacxarp, homemaker, active in community affairs, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

Puitip SCHAEFER, stockbroker, San Francisco, Calif. 

RicHarpD SILBERMAN, chairman, California Federal Selection Com- 
mission, San Diego, Calif. 

ELIzABETH SNyDER, philanthropist, active in women’s movement, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

JupitH Les wis SoLey, attorney, Fresno, Calif. 

BaRBARA THORNTON, professor of political science, University of 
Nevada at Reno, Reno, Nev. 


International Economic 
Summit Meeting 


The President’s Remarks With Reporters Following 
the First Two Sessions of the Summit Meeting. 
May 7, 1977 


THe Preswent. Hello, everybody. 

Q. How did it go today, Mr. President? 

THe PresivEnT. Well, we had a long, very thorough 
discussion. I thought it went well. We got started on 
energy, and we'll finish up with that tomorrow. 

Q. What did they think of your energy program? 

THE Present. I think most of them see the need 
for reducing our imports of oil and for continuing to use 
atomic power in an expanding way. But we’re all deter- 
mined to hold down on the proliferation of nuclear 
weapon capability, and how to resoive this problem with 
so many different kinds of nations’ needs is one that will 
probably be our most difficult undertaking. But we will 
continue to work on it tomorrow, and I was very pleased 
with today’s discussions. 

Q. How do the Germans seem to feel about this prob- 
lem of spreading nuclear power? 

THE PresweEntT. Well, I think we’re all unanimous in 
not wanting to see the weapon capability expand. As you 
know, Germany signed a nonproliferation treaty years 


ago and so has Japan and so have we, and I think we all 
feel the need to control the explosive capability, but to 
let people have adequate fuel. 

Thank you for waiting for me. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 6:40 p.m. upon his return to Win- 
field House, following the first full day of the summit meeting. 


International Economic 
Summit Meeting 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following a State Dinner at 
Buckingham Palace. May 7, 1977 


Reporter. Mr. President, how about telling us about 
Buckingham Palace? 

THE PreswenT. What are you doing waiting so late? 

Q. In the rain! 

Tue Preswent. I know, I’m sorry you had to do that. 

Q. Did you have a good time? 

Tue Present. I really did, it’s one of the most beau- 
tiful places I’ve ever seen. And I think the whole royal 
family was there. I had a good place to sit. I was between 
the Queen and Princess Margaret, and across the table 
was Prince Charles, and Prince Philip, and the Queen 
Mother was there, too. So the whole family was very gra- 
cious to us tonight. 


Q. Can you tell us what you talked about, Mr. 
President? 

THE PrEsweENT. Well, one of the things I told Queen 
Elizabeth was how much the American people appre- 
ciated her coming over last year to celebrate our 200th 
birthday. And she said that it was one of the warmest 
welcomes she’d ever received. I told her that I got a sim- 
ilar welcome in northern England yesterday. 

But we just talked about the need for world peace, and 
how much it meant to the other countries when she came 
in to visit, and how close together our own nation is to 
England because of our common historical background 
and heritage. All of the foreign heads of state were present 
too, and we had a very enjoyable evening, getting to know 
them and some of the Foreign Ministers and the Finance 
Ministers even better on a personal basis. I thought it was 
a very productive meeting as well as a very enjoyable 
occasion. 

First time I’ve ever been inside of Buckingham Palace. 
I was through as a tourist several years ago, my only pre- 
vious visit to London, and I saw it through the fence. 

Q. Those kings really know how to live. 


THE PREsmENT. They really do. But it’s beautiful. 
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Q. We understand from the Germans that there was 
some sort of an agreement to set up a panel to report back 
within 8 weeks on ways to safeguard the curbing of nu- 
clear proliferation. Is that 


Tue Presipent. Well, the basic question of course is 
how to have adequate supplies of nuclear fuel—which is 
derived mostly from ourselves, the Canadians, and in the 
future, I think, Australians, to some lesser degree France 
and southern Africa. And of course the Soviet Union does 
produce some; they don’t export much. How to provide 
the fuel to people that need nuclear power for produc- 
tion of electricity, and how to prevent the changing of 
the spent fuel, the used fuel, into explosives. And each of 
the nations is so different in its background, and it’s the 
first time that the heads of state have ever been willing 
to address this very divisive issue. So, we are going to set 
up a group of technicians to try to study all of the facets 
of the problem, and then of course try to work with many 
other nations in bringing about a comprehensive interna- 
tional agreement on how to handle this problem. But it 
was a very fruitful discussion. We have some nations there 
who’ve signed the nonproliferation treaty, like we have, 
who do produce weapons. There are other nations who 
produce weapons who have not signed the nonprolifera- 
tion treaty like France, and of course Germany and Japan 
have signed the nonproliferation treaty and they don’t 
produce weapons—the same way with Canada—having 
adequate fuel, but they’ve decided not to produce weapons 
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either. So, There’s such a diversity of interest and a deep 
concern about the future that we thought it was time to 
address this problem. 


Q. Was it your suggestion to set up this panel? Is that 
a solution? 

THE PRESENT. Well it was a mutual suggestion. We 
don’t know yet whether the panel will be successful in 
solving the question or dealing with the differences among 
us. But the nations who do produce large amounts of 
enriched fuel, like ourselves, have a great deal of influence 
on the others. And of course we want to be fair to them 
because it’s a very divisive political issue in some of the 
countries. They want to retain their legitimate independ- 
ence and autonomy. They don’t want other nations like 
ourselves telling them how to act. And still I think there 
was a unanimous belief that unless we do take action, that 
there'll be a lot of other of the so-called threshold nations 
who will produce explosives in the future, as India did a 
few years ago. And all of us want to prevent that. 

Q. Did you find any sympathy for your views on hu- 
man rights today, Mr. President? 

THe Preswent. Unanimous. 

Q. Really? And did you get along with Giscard? 

THE Present. Oh, very well. Yes, I like him. 

Q. Really? We expected a confrontation. 

THE PrEswENT. No, no. Good night. 

NOTE: The President spoke at approximately 11 p.m. upon his 


return to Winfield House. The text of the President’s remarks was 
not issued in the form of a White House press release. 





INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC SUMMIT 
MEETING 


Text of the Joint Declaration Issued at the Conclusion of the Meeting. 


May 8, 1977 


In two days of intensive discussion at Downing Street we have agreed 
on how we can best help to promote the well-being both of our own coun- 


tries and of others. 


The world economy has to be seen as a whole; it involves not only 


co-operation among national Governments but also strengthening ap- 
propriate international organizations. We were reinforced in our aware- 
ness of the interrelationship of all the issues before us, as well as our own 
interdependence. We are determined to respond collectively to the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

—Our most urgent task is to create more jobs while continuing to 
reduce inflation. Inflation does not reduce unemployment. On the con- 
trary it is one of its major causes. We are particularly concerned about 
the problem of unemployment among young people. We have agreed 
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that there will be an exchange of experience and ideas on providing the 
young with job opportunities. 

—We commit our governments to stated economic growth targets 
or to stabilization policies which, taken as a whole, should provide a basis 
for sustained non-inflationary growth, in our own countries and world- 
wide and for reduction of imbalances in international payments. 

—TImproved financing facilities are needed. The International Mone- 
tary Fund must play a prominent role. We commit ourselves to seek addi- 
tional resources for the IMF and support the linkage of its lending prac- 
tices to the adoption of appropriate stabilization policies. 

—We will provide strong political leadership to expand opportuni- 
ties for trade to strengthen the open international trading system, which 
will increase job opportunities. We reject protectionism: it would foster 
unemployment, increase inflation and undermine the welfare of our peo- 
ples. We will give a new impetus to the Tokyo Round of Multilateral 
Trade Negotiations. Our objective is to make substantive progress in key 
areas in 1977. In this field structural changes in the world economy must 
be taken into consideration. 

—We will further conserve energy and increase and diversify energy 
production, so that we reduce our dependence on oil. We agree on the 
need to increase nuclear energy to help meet the world’s energy require- 
ments. We commit ourselves to do this while reducing the risks of nuclear 
proliferation. We are launching an urgent study to determine how best 
to fulfill these purposes. 

—The world economy can only grow on a sustained and equitable 
basis if developing countries share in that growth. We are agreed to do all 
in our power to achieve a successful conclusion of the CIEC and we com- 
mit ourselves to a continued constructive dialogue with developing coun- 
tries. We aim to increase the flow of aid and other real resources to those 
countries. We invite the COMECON countries to do the same. We sup- 
port multilateral institutions such as the World Bank, whose general re- 
sources should be increased sufficiently to permit its lending to rise in 
real terms. We stress the importance of secure private investments to fos- 
ter world economic progress. 

To carry out these tasks we need the assistance and cooperation of 
others. We will seek that cooperation in appropriate international institu- 
tions, such as the United Nations, the World Bank, the IMF, the GATT 
and OECD. Those among us whose countries are members of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community intend to make their efforts within its 
framework. 

In our discussions we have reached substantial agreement. Our firm 
purpose is now to put that agreement into action. We shall review prog- 
ress on all the measures we have discussed here at Downing Street in 
order to maintain the momentum of recovery. 

The message of the Downing Street Summit is thus one of confidence : 

—in the continuing strength of our societies and the proven demo- 

cratic principles that give them vitality; 

—that we are undertaking the measures needed to overcome prob- 

leins and achieve a more prosperous future. 
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APPENDIX TO THE INTERNATIONAL Economic SuMMIT MEETING DECLARATION 


World Economic Prospects 


Since 1975 the world economic situation has been improving gradually. Serious 
problems, however, still persist in all of our countries. Our most urgent task is to 
create jobs while continuing to reduce inflation. Inflation is not a remedy to un- 
employment but one of its major causes. Progress in the fight against inflation has 
been uneven. The needs for adjustment between surplus and deficit countries remain 
large. The world has not yet fully adjusted to the depressive effects of the 1974 
oil price rise. 

We commit our Governments to targets for growth and stabilization which vary 
from country to country but which, taken as a whole, should provide a basis for 
sustained non-inflationary growth worldwide. 

Some of our countries have adopted reasonably expansionist growth targets for 
1977. The governments of these countries will keep their policies under review, and 
commit themselves to adopt further policies, if needed to achieve their stated target 
rates and to contribute to the adjustment of payments imbalances. Others are pursuing 
stabilization policies designed to provide a basis for sustained growth without increas- 
ing inflationary expectations. The governments of these countries will continue to 
pursue those goals. 

These two sets of policies are interrelated. Those of the first group of countries 
should help to create an environment conducive to expansion in the others without 
adding to inflation. Only if growth rates can be maintained in the first group and 
increased in the second, and inflation tackled successfully in both, can unemployment 
be reduced. 

We are particularly concerned about the problem of unemployment among 
young people. Therefore we shall promote the training of young people in order 
to build a skilled and flexible labor force so that they can be ready to take advantage 
of the upturn in economic activity as it develops. All of our governments, individ- 
ually or collectively, are taking appropriate measures to this end. We must learn 
as much as possible from each other and agree to exchange experiences and ideas. 

Success in managing our domestic economies will not only strengthen world 
economic growth but also contribute to success in four other main economic fields 
to which we now turn—balance of payments financing, trade, energy and North/ 
South relations. Progress in these fields will in turn contribute to world economic 
recovery. 


Balance of Payments Financing 


For some years to tome oil-importing nations, as a group, will be facing sub- 
stantial payments deficits and importing capital from OPEC nations to finance them. 
The deficit for the current year could run as high as $45 billion. Only through a 
reduction in our dependence on imported oil and a rise in the capacity of oil-producing 
nations to import can that deficit be reduced. 

This deficit needs to be distributed among the oil-consuming nations in a pattern 
compatible with their ability to attract capital on a continuing basis. The need for 
adjustment to this pattern remains large, and it will take much international co- 
operation, and determined action by surplus as well as deficit countries, if con- 
tinuing progress is to be made. Strategies of adjustment in the deficit countries must 
include emphasis on elimination of domestic sources of inflation and improvement 
in international cost-price relationships. It is important that industrial countries in 
relatively strong payments positions should ensure continued adequate expansion 
of domestic demand, within prudent limits. Moreover these countries, as well as 
other countries in strong payments positions, should promote increased flows of long- 
term capital exports. 

The International Monetary Fund must play a prominent role in balance of 
payments financing and adjustment. We therefore strongly endorse the recent agree- 
ment of the Interim Committee of the IMF to seek additional resources for that 
organization and to link IMF lending to the adoption of appropriate stabilization 
policies. These added resources will strengthen the ability of the IMF to encourage 
and assist member countries in adopting policies which will limit payments deficits 
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and warrant their financing through the private markets. These resources should be 
used with the conditionality and flexibility required to encourage an appropriate 
pace of adjustment. 

This IMF proposal should facilitate the maintenance of reasonable levels of 
economic activity and reduce the danger of resort to trade and payments restrictions. 
It demonstrates co-operation between oil-exporting nations, industrial nations in 
stronger financial positions, and the IMF. It will contribute materially to the health 
and progress of the world economy. In pursuit of this objective, we also reaffirm 
our intention to strive to increase monetary stability. 

We agreed that the international monetary and financial system, in its new 
and agreed legal framework, should be strengthened by the early implementation 
of the increase in quotas. We will work towards an early agreement within the IMF 
on another increase in the quotas of that organization. 


Trade 


We are committed to providing strong political leadership for the global effort 
to expand opportunities for trade and to strengthen the open international trading 
system. Achievement of these goals is central to world economic prosperity and the 
effective resolution of economic problems faced by both developed and developing 
countries throughout the world. 

Policies on protectionism foster unemployment, increase inflation and undermine 
the welfare of our peoples. We are therefore agreed on the need to maintain our 
political commitment to an open and non-discriminatory world trading system. We 
will seek both nationally and through the appropriate international institutions to 
promote solutions that create new jobs and consumer benefits through expanded 
trade and to avoid approaches which restrict trade. 

The Tokyo Round of multilateral trade negotiations must be pursued vigorously. 
The continuing economic difficulties make it even more essential to achieve the 
objective of the Tokyo Declaration and to negotiate a comprehensive set of agree- 
ments to the maximum benefit of all. Toward this end, we will seek this year to 
achieve substantive progress in such key areas as: 

(i) a tariff reduction plan of broadest possible application designed to achieve 
a substantial cut and harmonization and in certain cases the elmination of tariffs; 

(ii) codes, agreements and other measures that will facilitate a significant reduction 
of non-tariff barriers to trade and the avoidance of new barriers in the future and 
that will take into account the structural changes which have taken place in the 
world economy; 

(iii) a mutually acceptable approach to agriculture that will achieve increased 
expansion and stabilization of trade, and greater assurance of world food supplies. 

Such progress should not remove the right of individual countries under existing 
international agreements to avoid significant market disruption. 

While seeking to conclude comprehensive and balanced agreements on the basis of 
reciprocity among all industrial countries we are determined, in accordance with the 
aims of the Tokyo Declaration, to ensure that the agreements provide special benefits 
to developing countries. 

We welcome the action taken by Governments to reduce counter-productive com- 
petition in officially supported export credits and propose that substantial further 
efforts be made this year to improve and extend the present consensus in this area. 

We consider that irregular practices and improper conduct should be eliminated 
from international trade, banking and commerce, and we welcome the work being 
done toward international agreements prohibiting illicit payments. 


Energy 


We welcome the measures taken by a number of Governments to increase energy 
conservation. The increase in demand for energy and oil imports continues at a rate 
which places excessive pressure on the world’s depleting hydrocarbon resources. We 
agree therefore on the need to do everything possible to strengthen our efforts still 
further. 

We are committed to national and joint efforts to limit energy demand and to in- 
crease and diversify supplies. There will need to be greater exchanges of technology 
and joint research and development aimed at more efficient energy use, improved re- 
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covery and use of coal and other conventional resources, and the development of new 
energy sources. 

Increasing reliance will have to be placed on nuclear energy to satisfy growing 
energy requirements and to help diversify sources of energy. This should be done with 
the utmost precaution with respect to the generation and dissemination of material 
that can be used for nuclear weapons. Our objective is to meet the world’s energy needs 
and to make peaceful use of nuclear energy widely available, while avoiding the danger 
of the spread of nuclear weapons. We are also agreed that, in order to be effective, non- 
proliferation policies should as far as possible be acceptable to both industrialized and 
developing countries alike. To this end, we are undertaking a preliminary analysis to be 
completed within two months of the best means of advancing these objectives, includ- 
ing the study of terms of reference for international fuel cycle evaluation. 

The oil-importing developing countries have special problems both in securing 
and in paying for the energy supplies needed to sustain their economic development 
programs. They require additional help in expanding their domestic energy production 
and to this end we hope the World Bank, as its resources grow, will give special 
emphasis to projects that serve this purpose. 

We intend to do our utmost to ensure, during this transitional period, that the 
energy market functions harmoniously, in particular through strict conservation meas- 
ures and the development of all our energy resources. We hope very much that the 
oil-producing countries will take these efforts into account and will make their con- 
tribution as well. 

We believe that these activities are essential to enable all countries to have 
continuing energy supplies now and for the future at reasonable prices consistent with 
sustained non-inflationary economic growth, and we intend through all useful chan- 
nels to concert our policies in continued consultation and cooperation with each other 
and with other countries. 


North/South Relations 


The world economy can only grow on a sustained and equitable basis if develop- 
ing countries share in that growth. Progress has been made. The industrial countries 
have maintained an open market system despite a deep recession. They have increased 
aid flows, especially to poorer nations. Some $8 billion will be available from the IDA 
for these nations over the next three years, as we join others in fulfilling pledges to 
its Fifth Replenishment. The IMF has made available to developing countries, under 
its compensatory financing facility nearly an additional $2 billion last year. An Inter- 
national Fund for Agricultural Development has been created, based on common ef- 
forts by the developed OPEC, and other developing nations. 

The progress and the spirit of cooperation that have emerged can serve as an 
excellent base for further steps. The next step will be the successful conclusion of 
the Conference on International Economic Cooperation and we agreed to do all in 
our power to achieve this. 

We shall work: 

(i) to increase the flow of aid and other real resources from the industrial to 
developing countries, particularly to the 800 million people who now live 
in absolute poverty; and to improve the effectiveness of aid; 

(ii) to facilitate developing countries’ access to sources of international finance; 

(iii) to support such multilateral lending institutions as the World Bank, whose 
lending capacity we believe will have to be increased in the years ahead to 
permit its lending to increase in real terms and widen in scope; 

(iv) to promote the secure investment needed to foster world economic develop- 
ment; 

(v) to secure productive results from negotiations about the stabilization of 
commodity prices and the creation of a Common Fund for individual buffer 
stock agreements and to consider problems of the stabilization of export 
earnings of developing countries; and 

(vi) to continue to improve access in a non-disruptive way to the markets of 
industrial countries for the products of developing nations. 

It is desirable that these actions by developed and developing countries be as- 

sessed and concerted in relation to each other and to the larger goals that our countries 
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share. We hope that the World Bank, together with the IMF, will consult with other 
developed and developing countries in exploring how this could best be done. 

The well-being of the developed and developing nations are bound up together. 
The developing countries’ growing prosperity benefit industrial countries, as the lat- 
ter’s growth benefits developing nations. Both developed and developing nations have a 
mutual interest in maintaining a climate conducive to stable growth worldwide. 


NOTE: Participants in the 2-day meeting, held at 10 Downing Street, were President 
Carter, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, President of the Republic of France, Pierre Elliott 
Trudeau, Prime Minister of Canada, Helmut Schmidt, Chancellor of the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Giulio Andreotti, Prime Minister of Italy, Takeo Fukuda, 
Prime Minister of Japan, and James Callaghan, Prime Minister and First Lord of 


the Treasury of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
The text of the joint declaration was released at London, England. 





International Economic 
Summit Meeting 


The President’s Remarks Following the Reading of 
the Joint Declaration. May 8, 1977 


Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I think the great attention that’s being paid to our 
“deliberations and decisions by the world is accurately 
expressed by the attendance of the news media here. I 
think, however, it’s good for all of us to remember that 
sometimes heads of state tend to overemphasize or over- 
estimate our own influence. 

Historical occurrences can remind us of this. There was 
a King of England who considered himself to be more 
influential than the actual fact. Three hundred and 
twenty-eight years ago, he had a struggle with the Parlia- 
ment. He came to this building. And when he left, on 
orders of the Parliament he was beheaded in the street. 

And I think this may not happen to us, but we have to 
remember—{laughter]—we have to remember that mak- 
ing decisions, even difficult ones, in unanimity, is not a 
guarantee that our decisions will be consummated. 

I have been very fortunate on my first trip to meet with 
experienced leaders. Five of them have been Finance 
Ministers before becoming Presidents or Prime Ministers. 
I’ve learned a lot. I think it’s accurate to say that we’ve 
made some far-reaching decisions, facing a world whose 
economic structure has changed. 

We now face the constant prospect that the OPEC 
nations export about $45 billion worth of goods more 
than they import, which means that the consuming na- 
tions, including our own country, have to have a deficit of 
about $45 billion a year. Most of us can accommodate 
these deficits for the time being. But the poor and deprived 
nations of the world, who don’t have the industrial 
capacity, can’t do so. 

The prime discussion that we had that created most 
problems was trade and how to seek and use new sources 


of energy. I think it’s accurate to report that the leaders 
who were debating these points decided that there is no 
way to ensure future world prosperity unless we have a 
maximum degree of free trade among our countries. It’s 
a great temptation in a time of high unemployment to 
erect protectionist barriers at our nations’ borders. But 
after a great deal of discussion, we all decided that this 
was something that we want to avoid. 

We also are now embarked upon a time when the use of 
nuclear energy is crucial to some nations who are not 
blessed with other kinds of fuel supplies. We are one of 
the supplier nations, along with Canada and others, of 
nuclear fuel. 

We want to be sure that when we export these nuclear 
fuels, that they are not subsequently converted into ex- 
plosives. And how to deal with this difficult question 
without encroaching upon the autonomy of nations who 
consume this energy is a very difficult and sensitive ques- 
tion indeed. 

We’ve agreed, as Prime Minister Callaghan has pointed 
out, to study this problem for 2 months, to define the terms 
of reference and to assess the entire nuclear fuel cycle from 
the exploration for uranium and other supplies, the extrac- 
tion of those supplies, the enrichment of the fuel, the trans- 
portation of it, the consumption of it to produce electric- 
ity, the handling of the waste products with care, and the 
ultimate disposal of waste is a very, very difficult assign- 
ment, which I believe for the first time has been addressed 
in a very frank fashion. 

Another point that was discussed, which was not so far 
reported, is that we believe that a time has come for inter- 
national control and prohibition against illegalities— 
bribery, extortion, and other actions that sometimes have 
been condoned in the field of trade, commerce, and bank- 
ing. 

I was very pleasantly impressed with the strong support 
of all the leaders of government in attempting, through the 
United Nations and through our own actions, to stamp 
out this embarrassment that has been brought upon the 
industrial world. 
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The last point I would like to make is this: We see very 
clearly a need for expanding the function of such institu- 
tions as the International Monetary Fund, the World 
Bank, the regional banks, and of reaching out beyond our 
own group to our natural allies and friends with whom we 
have been associated in years gone by, and to welcome the 
very good attitude of the oil-supplying nations like Saudi 
Arabia and others who are now seeking not only to supply 
aid for developing countries but who want to participate 
with us in making decisions commensurate with their own 
economic influence. 

And I think we’ve taken a good step forward in addi- 
tion to that, as has been pointed out, in inviting in a con- 
genial way the Communist countries and the Socialist 
countries, like the Soviet Union, to join with us in trying 
to provide studies of very difficult questions that concern 
us all, and also providing aid to those nations which are 
much less fortunate. 

We have resolved to continue the function of the highly 
skilled persons who prepared for this conference. They will 
follow up to be sure that our conference has not been an 
idle discussion and not just consummated when we issue 
a very unanimous report. And I believe that this will be an 
innovation which will remind us all in the months and 
weeks ahead, as we go back home, that we have obligations 
to fulfill, and in many ways our own reputations are at 
stake, to carry out the promises that we are now making 
this afternoon to the world who looks to us for the solu- 
tion of these difficult problems. 

I want to express my own thanks to Prime Minister 
Callaghan and to ail those who helped to make this con- 
ference so successful. I’m very deeply grateful to them and 
to my colleagues on this platform who helped me learn at 
firsthand the wealth of their knowledge and background 
and experience. They’ve been very gracious to me. 

Thank you very much. 

NoTE: The President spoke at 7:25 p.m. in the Council Room at 
Banqueting House. 
The meeting, at which each head of state or government made a 


statement concerning the 2 days of meetings, was chaired by British 
Prime Minister James Callaghan. 


International Economic 
Summit Meeting 


The President’s Remarks in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following the Final Session of 
the Summit Meeting. May 8, 1977 


REporTER. I haven’t seen the full communique, but 
was there anything in there on nuclear non-proliferation? 

THE PresiwentT. Yes. In the addendum to the brief 
communique, there is a very clear commitment that we 


will pursue a 2-month study concerning the entire nuclear 
fuel cycle. We’ve got, in that meeting alone, four different 
kinds of nations—those that have signed a nuclear pro- 
liferation treaty and those who have not, those who have 
developed nuclear weapons, and those who have not. 

So we'll discuss a nuclear fuel cycle from a broad, na- 
tionwide inventory of uranium and other supplies—ex- 
traction, the concentration of it, the enrichment so it can 
be used, strict nuclear safeguards, and then the disposal 
of waste. And this will be done very shortly. It was the 
most divisive and the most difficult question that we ad- 
dressed. 

Q. So at the moment, you didn’t reach agreement in 
these 2 days. You’re just going to study it and try to reach 
agreement later? 

THE Present. That’s correct. We'll study it. But we 
put a deadline on the study for just 2 months in the 
future. 

Q. Mr. President, when you say it was the most divisive 
discussion, I wonder if you could elaborate on that. 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, it was a subject that they’ve 
always agreed previously not to discuss, because nations 
have their own autonomy and sensitivities involved. They 
don’t want the supply nations like ourselves and Canada 
and in the future, Australia, to tell them how to handle 
their waste products, particularly those countries that make 
nuclear weapons themselves. 

And then, there’s a question of different kinds of coun- 
tries. We have about 12 or 15 nations who are referred 
to as threshold countries. Those are ones that have not 
yet acknowledged that they have explosive nuclear capa- 
bility, but we think they either do or will very shortly. And 
how to deal with those countries, what kind of action to 
take—if we supply them with nuclear fuel as Canada did 
India, what should we do if they create an explosion? So 
it’s a very difficult question, and it’s one that they have 
avoided, apparently, in years gone by. But it will be ad- 
dressed this year. 

Q. If I could follow up on how significant that is as 
an agreement to a study. 

THE Presment. I think it’s very significant to get that 
group to support publicly a study of this question, because 
it’s one of the most politically divisive matters in almost 
every country there. Japan, for instance, Germany, our 
own country—we’ve had massive demonstrations even 
against the construction of light water reactors, which are 
safe as far as their operations are concerned. 

And I think that all of us see that unless this is ad- 
dressed, that the present concern about nuclear power and 
the proliferation of weapon capability is going to get 
worse in the coming years instead of better. 

Q. Mr. President, did you suggest this study, or does 
this represent a compromise from something else that you 


may have recommended? 
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Tue Preswent. No, we suggested this study, and I 
think it is accurate to say that after the long debate, all 
the other leaders thought it was a good idea. 

Q. Mr. President, do you feel satisfied at the conclu- 
sion of the conference and the communique? What’s your 
feeling about the 2-day wrapup? 

THE Preswent. Yes, I feel quite satisfied. We got 
acquainted with one another for the first time. I think 
that there was no disappointment that I feel in the final 
communique, or decisions. The major question is whether 
or not to follow up. 

Some of the more senior heads of state than I am said 
that quite often they’ve made very good decisions, but 
there’s been no mechanism by which they could monitor 
progress. 

And we have agreed to keep intact the small group of 
very highly qualified technicians who put together the 
preparation for this summit. Henry Owen will represent 
the United States. He will stay on duty until we make a 
final report, perhaps 8 months in the future, to monitor 
our progress and to point out to me and to other leaders 
if we are falling behind in the schedule for the accom- 
plishment of our goals. 

Q. Was a new summit mentioned, was a date for a new 
summit mentioned? 

THE Preswent. No, we had that in the original draft, 
but we decided to leave that out because it’s so uncer- 
tain. I don’t have any doubt that we all would like to have 
a summit meeting about once a year. But we thought 
rather than schedule it on a particular date, we at first 
thought we might just make it tentative and then we 
would try to define why we should have a summit in the 
future. And one said, “Well, if we fail in our purposes, we 
ought to get back together, or if the economy gets worse, 
we ought to get back together.” Then we decided that 
that would be an indication of a crisis, so we finally left 
out the date for convening another summit. 

Q. What is your hope for the meeting with President 
al-Asad, tomorrow? 

THE Present. I hope that by the end of this month, 
after I will have met with the key leaders that are involved 
in the Mideast question—I started to say “crisis”—that 
I will better understand the areas of common agreement 
and be able to define the remaining areas of disagreement. 

So far, most of the leaders have suggested that when 
this round of discussions is completed, that we might 
do our own analysis of what should be done and then go 
back to the leaders privately. And I’ve already asked 
Secretary Cy Vance to do that. 


Following that second round of discussions with the 
Secretary of State, as we’ve outlined our hope for some 
agreement, then our country would decide whether or not 
to take a public position as to the boundaries of agree- 
ment or the hope for future progress. 


All this is still conjectural. But I will complete my meet- 
ing. We will have close consultations following that, in- 
cluding a trip by the Secretary of State to the nations 
involved. 

Q. Sir, what do you expect from tomorrow’s Four- 
Power meeting? Are you going to take up the question 
of limiting arms sales, or any other big questions that 
haven’t come up so far? 

Tue Preswenrt. I don’t know yet. This is a meeting 
that’s completely unstructured. I’ve never been to one 
before. But my understanding is that the primary dis- 
cussion will be about Berlin. I guess if other leaders want 
to bring up some point, they will be free to do it. 

I understand that no one attends except the leaders 
involved. 

Q. Will that city always be divided? Is that Berlin’s 
fate forever? 

Tue Presivenr. I don’t know how to answer that. As 
you know, the quadripartite agreement says that the city 
is not separated into two opposing political entities. We 
maintain, as you know, American, French, British, and 
German—West German patrols in Eastern Germany [East 
Berlin], and according to the agreement, the East Germans 
have access to Western Gemany [West Berlin] as well. 

Q. But that wall makes a mockery out of that. 

Tue Preswent. Well, it does. I think the wall is a 
very dramatic indication of the hunger for freedom among 
people who live in Eastern Germany. I don’t know how 
to express any hope that it might be removed. Of course, 
we would like very much to see the wall torn down. 

Thank you. 

Q. Did you call your mother? 

Tue PresiwenT. I’m going to. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8 p.m. upon his return to Winfield 
House. 


International Economic 


Summit Meeting 


Remarks of Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance and 
Secretary of the Treasury W. Michael Blumenthal 

in a Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters. 
May 8, 1977 


SEcRETARY VANCE. I thought I might say just a few 
words first in the way of general background, and then 
both Mike and I’ll be glad to answer any questions which 
you may have on the details of the document which was 
issued, and the appendix to it. 

There are about three points, I think, that are im- 
portant to make at the outset. First of all, I think the sum- 
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mit was very important because it dealt with substantive 
matters in a way which was unique. I talked to one per- 
son after the summit who had been to all three of the 
summits, and he said that there was more substance dealt 
with in this summit than any of the others which had been 
held. 

This came about as a result of a process of frank ex- 
changes between the participants. The atmosphere was 
friendly, yet people were willing to put their differences 
out on the table. They listened to each other and, as a re- 
sult of this, were able to develop common ground even 
though they may have started with differences. 

Unlike the past, there will be a follow-on for this sum- 
mit, and each of the countries will establish one or more 
individuals who will have the responsibility to follow up 
and make sure that the pledges which were made and the 
recommendations which had flowed from these meetings 
will be carried forward. I think this is a very important 
step. 

Thirdly, I think it is important because it gave for the 
first time a number of the participants a chance to meet 
with each other and to establish a close personal working 
relationship. It was interesting to observe this and to see 
the closeness develop as the days went on. I think in this 
respect it was a great success, and overall I would evalu- 
ate it as a very useful and constructive set of meetings. 

The Prime Minister covered a number of the questions 
which you’ve had with respect to the various pledges made 
and the individual items. But I’m sure you have a number 
more, and Mike and I will divide up answering the ques- 
tions. Mike will take primarily those dealing with the 
economic issues and tnade. I will cover those dealing with 
the nuclear matters and with the North-South dialog. 

So, who has the first question? 

Q. Who will follow up for the United States? 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I would like to know about the posi- 
tions, precise positions about the deal between Germany 
and Brazil about the nuclear question. Could you 
elaborate this problem? 

SECRETARY VANCE. That subject was just mentioned 
in passing. It did not come up as a subject for any real 
discussion. The subject matter was much broader than 
that in dealing with the nuclear issues. 

Q. Who will follow up with the United States? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Henry Owen, who is sitting right 
there and who is responsible for the preparation work in- 
sofar as the United States is concerned, will be the one 
who did that. I might say, incidentally, that another rea- 
son for the success of this summit, I think, is the excellence 
of the preparation work that was done by Henry and the 
others representing their various countries. 

Q. How will that work exactly? 

SECRETARY VANCE. The details have not yet been 
worked out. 


Q. But there are counterparts for Mr. Owen? 


SECRETARY VANCE. There are. Yes, indeed. 

Q. When the communique speaks of additional re- 
sources for the IMF, is that beyond what the interim com- 
mittee has already agreed on, the $10 billion to $15 bil- 
lion? Is there something more in mind? 

Q. Question? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. The question is whether or 
not the reference in the communique to the additional re- 
sources of the IMF refers to what the interim committee 
has already agreed on. 

This refers first to the Witteveen facility and to the 
support of the countries there to making that a reality. 
Secondly, it refers to the support for increase, a further 
increase, a seventh increase in the quotas, which has to 
be decided by February of next year. 

Q. In Washington when we got a briefing about the 
summit, we were told that the issue of bribery, extortion, 
illicit payments would not be ready for discussion at this 
summit. How come we end up with it in the appendix? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. This was a suggestion that 
was made by the United States, and the other countries 
agreed to it. Indeed, the actual language includes not only 
reference to trade but also to commerce and to banking, 
and it really reflects the view of all of the leaders there 
that that was an important issue and that we should col- 
laborate together to stamp it out. 

Q. At what point did you decide to bring it up? Before 
we left, according to the people who prepared the sum- 
mit, it wasn’t going to be brought up. 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. It was in the drafts that 
I saw. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, to follow that, just what does the 
language of the appendix mean? What will follow here 
in relation to international trade, banking, and com- 
merce? What are the practices you are talking about? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. There are discussions going 
on to negotiate agreements in the United Nations. We 
have before us in the Congress a legislative proposal to 
make bribery for Americans illegal. That would require 
collaboration with other governments, and certainly this 
language ought to make it possible to and somewhat 
easier to really put some teeth into that legislation. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, at which level the primary analysis 
of the nuclear question is going to be conducted? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Excuse me? 

Q. At which level the analysis of the nuclear question 
is going to be conducted? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Let me tell you what was agreed 
upon. It was agreed that there would be a study to be 
completed within 2 months with reports back to the mem- 
bers of the summit. That would encompass an analysis of 
what could be done in general terms to meet the problems 
raised in the nuclear field arising out of the danger of 
proliferation coming from the export of nuclear materials 
for purposes of energy. And it was further agreed that 
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there would be the development of the terms of reference 
for a much longer study which would be involved with 
an evaluation of the international fuel cycle. And that 
study would take, I would say, probably a year or more 
to do, once the terms of reference are developed. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, could you tell us whether the lan- 
guage of the communique is meant to imply that all of 
the members now approve of a common fund for com- 
modities stabilization? 

SECRETARY VANCE. There was agreement that there 
should be a common fund. It is not the common fund, 
but a common fund. 

Q. Is that the IRF idea? 

SECRETARY VANCE. The idea is that there should be 
a common fund which would’ be related to commodity 
agreements which have been negotiated. 


Q. A common fund of how much, Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. None of the details have 
been worked out and are stated in the communique. The 
important decision that was taken here is represented by 
the agreement of all the heads of government there. On 
the notion that there shall be a common fund for sta- 
bilization of commodities, with buffer stocks, that the type 
of fund, how and where and what amounts, how it will 
function, that’s something to be discussed and negotiated 
in the future. But there is an acceptance of the notion of 
a common fund idea. 


Q. Mr. Blumenthal, I think it’s lovely that you have 
agreed that you would promote economic growth and yet 


curb inflation simultaneously, but what specifically have 
you decided to do that would help you achieve that rather 
magnificent goal? 


SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. I think the significant thing 
about that statement is that the heads of government have 
agreed that having stated certain growth targets in some 
cases and certain stabilization targets in other cases, that 
they undertake a pledge, as Prime Minister Callaghan 
said, to do whatever is necessary to meet those targets. 
And they have also agreed that the meeting of those tar- 
gets cannot, should not, be at the expense of inflation; that 
therefore, as each of them takes the necessary steps to 
meet the growth targets, it is understood by all of the 
others that they will not do so at the expense of inflation, 
and that they will fight against inflation; that these two 
things are closely related together and must be watched 
together. It’s clearly left to each individual country to de- 
velop its own internal policies and specifics. 


Q. But how is that any different from any previous 
goals, either common or individually? Does it mean 
higher inflation and less growth? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. I think as far as summit 
meetings are concerned, there is a difference in the sense 
that previously there were some general goals. But here 
there are not only targets, but there is a commitment to 
do what is necessary to meet these targets. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, President Carter said he is bringing 
new initiatives to the summit conference. Could you be 
more specific as to what those initiatives were and the final 
results of them? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes. There were a number of new 
initiatives. One of them is the study that I referred to a 
moment ago, which concerns an evaluation of the inter- 
national fuel cycle. Secondly, were proposals relating to 
the special action fund. We reached general agreement 
that there should be a special action fund to take care of 
some of the developing countries in the greatest need and 
that each would contribute his adequate share to that par- 
ticular fund. 

The whole issue of irregular practices which Mike re- 
ferred to a moment ago is another one of the new initia- 
tives that was brought forward. Those are some examples. 

Q. Just to foliow up on that, Mr. Secretary, this special 
action fund to which you refer, is that mentioned in the 
appendix, and what exactly is it? 

SECRETARY VANCE. It is not in those terms mentioned. 
It is something which will come up at the meetings which 
will be held in Paris at the end of this month, the North- 
South meetings which are called the CIEC meetings. And 
what it is, is a fund which will be available to meet the 
needs of some of the poorest countries which are having 
balance of payments problems and specific needs of that 
kind. That, in general, is what the nature is. 

Q. Outside the IMF? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes, outside. 

Q. Outside of the common fund as well? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. Yes. That is unrelated to the 
common fund. May I just add one or two others in the 
area of special initiatives—of new initiatives. 

I would think that one ought to add the decision in the 
trade area, that there has to be a new—of the heads of 
government—to pledge themselves to a new impetus in the 
trade negotiations, against the background of a rejection 
of protectionism and with the commitment to make sub- 
stantial progress by the end of this year. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, you mentioned the 2-month nuclear 
study and the 1-year study to set terms of reference. Was 
there any agreement here that during that period, either 
the 2-month or the 1-year, that there would not be the 
sales of nuclear grade materials? 

SECRETARY VANCE. No. No such agreement was 
reached at this time. Each country will take care of that 
decision which it will have to make according to its own 
views of the matter. The discussions of these issues will 
continue in the London suppliers group as they have in 
the past. 

Now, I just want to correct one thing which you said. 
The 2-month study will be a study which will include rec- 
ommendations with respect to the terms of reference. So, 
after that 2-month study, one should have the terms of 
reference. And then a decision as to how to proceed on 
the actual study itself, which could last a year or more. 
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Q. Mr. Secretary, how would the nuclear suppliers be 
brought into the study, if at all? 

SECRETARY VANCE. In the initial study, the 2-month 
study, the nuclear suppliers group as such will not be in- 
volved in it. As one moves on to international fuel cycle 
evaluation, then the London suppliers group and the in- 
dividuals involved in it would undoubtedly become a part 
of that broader study. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, would the special action fund be 
within the framework of any existing organization such 
as OECD, G-—10, or something entirely new? 

SECRETARY VANCE. That decision has not yet been 
made as to where it would be placed. 

Q. Mr. Vance, how does your special action fund dif- 
fer from the decisions made at the Washington Energy 
Conference in 1974? 

SECRETARY VANCE. I can’t answer that. 

Q. Can Mr. Blumenthal? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. No, I really can’t. I do not 
know what happened with that conference with regard 
to the special fund. 

Q. Mr. Blumenthal, most of the countries involved 
here have not been able to fight inflation and reduce un- 
employment in the recent past. Now, apart from saying 
that they’re going to do it now, what is it that they have 
done here that’s going to enable them to do it then? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. Well, I can only repeat 
again that what I think is significant is that the countries 
have agreed that they will do what is necessary to meet 
their growth targets. Meeting their growth targets and, 
at the same time, meeting the stabilization targets for 
those countries who have been deficit countries in the 
past will improve the international economic environ- 
ment. It will create additional volumes of trade. Cer- 
tainly, the stabilization programs will reduce inflation. 
And through this improved international environment, 
and through the commitment to meet those targets, the 
overall situation is likely to be improved. 

There was no effort on the part of the heads of gov- 
ernment to find a solution, to find the formula for deal- 
ing with inflation and for dealing with unemployment in 
their individual countries. There was an effort to see how 
they could work together in order to make that situation 
for each of them better. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, with respect to your rejection of pro- 
tectionism, you still reserve the right to avoid significant 
market disruption. If any country can characterize its 
problem as significant market disruptions, wouldn’t 
protectionism still grow under that flag? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. I don’t really think so. We 
interpret that as a reference, and it’s generally interpreted 
as a reference to the existing arrangements that now exist 
and the rights that exist under the GATT for countries 
who face particular problems of disruption, to get some 


relief, sometimes for temporary periods of time. The 
GATT has specific provisions for that. And this particular 
paragraph merely calls attention to the fact that as further 
liberalization takes place, these rights, of course, are not 
affected by them. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, what is the difference between the 
part of the communique emphasizing the readiness of the 
heads of government to meet the targets they have set 
themselves in sovereignty between that old practice in the 
OECD to have representatives talk in various groups about 
targets and establishing when the governments are to 
meet those targets? I don’t see a difference. How do you 
see the difference? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. In the past, countries have 
indicated what it is that they hope to do. In this particular 
instance, the heads of government have not only indicated 
what it is that they hope to do but they have given a 
pledge that they will, if they fail, fall short of it, take the 
necessary measures to make sure that they achieve their 
targets. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, given what you have said here today, 
and Secretary Vance as well, just how disappointed is the 
American delegation that something substantial is not 
accomplished? [Laughter] Seriously, how disappointed 
are you? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. We are not at all disap- 
pointed. We are quite pleased, because we believe that 
very substantial results have been accomplished. There 
have been a number of specific things that have been 
done in the area of setting targets and the commitment 
that they will be met, in the commitment of all of us 
to strengthen international institutions, both the IMF and 
the World Bank, in the decision to give a real impetus 
to the trade negotiations which have been stalled for 
some time, in finding a solution to the nuclear problem 
to which Secretary Vance has referred, in the decision 
to collaborate and take some specific steps in the North- 
South dialog, and to resolve to make the CIEC ministerial 
meetings and these discussions a success, in the matter of 
illicit payments, and a variety of other ways. We think 
that kind of complete agreement, the way in which the 
leaders got to know each other, that they worked out 
these problems, represents a considerable success. But 
perhaps Secretary Vance would like to add to that further. 

SECRETARY VANCE. No. 

Q. Is that good intentions only, then? 

SecrETARY VANCE. No, I don’t think it’s good inten- 
tions only at all. These declarations were reached, and as 
I indicated earlier, these are not simply pious words; they 
are going to be followed up on. Plans are to be developed 
and will be carried out. We’ll be seeing the results of the 
actions with respect to the North-South issues to which 
both Mike and I have referred in the CIEC meeting which 
will come up at the end of this month. Insofar as the illicit 
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payments are concerned, the fact that this declaration is 
made, I think, is going to have a very important effect 
on the action that has been going forward in the United 
Nations to try and complete the study in that particular 
area. It will give impetus and strength to it. And I could 
go on through many of the other issues. Yes. 

Q. There was a great deal of discussion of the com- 
munique from the various leaders about how they had 
influenced each other, and the President said that he 
had learned a great deal. Does that mean that any of 
his views that he had before coming into this session on 
these various matters were modified or changed? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yess I think that that was not only 
true of the President, but of all of the participants. They 
really did listen to each other, and learned from the lis- 
tening process. 

Q. Can you give us some examples of how the Presi- 
dent’s view may have been changed, for instance, on the 
nuclear issue, if it were modified at all there? 

SECRETARY VANCE. On the nuclear issue, I think that 
this was primarily one in which we were trying to explain 
what our suggestion was about. And in the process of 
doing that, there was a full exchange which, I think, 
sharpened the view of all of us with respect to the prob- 
lems of the other nations who are not quite as fortunate 
as we are in terms of the resources which we have. And 
in that sense, I think it was useful for us. 

I think they also learned from the process, and there- 
fore, we were very much encouraged when they were 
willing to agree to go forward with these studies to which 
I have referred. 

Q. Does this year or more of study of the nuclear prob- 
lem, Mr. Secretary, represent a retreat from President 
Carter’s position on the nuclear proliferation? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Not at all, no. This is wholly con- 
sistent with it. This is what he has proposed before. 

Q. What’s the policy going to be on export of enriched 
uranium during that year or year and a half? 

SECRETARY VANCE. You say you’ve got copies in the 
room? 

Mr. PowE Lt. The statements of the President’s policy 
that were delivered 2 weeks ago are available in the back 
of the room for anyone who wants them. 

SECRETARY VANCE. Did you get the answer to that? 

Q. I was asking you what the policy is going to be. 

SECRETARY VANCE. It’s laid out in some detail. It’s 
rather long and complicated. There are two or three 
sheets in the back of the room on it. 

Q. The common fund will be invited to join in aid for 
the underdeveloped countries. Which form will this in- 
vitation have? 

SEcRETARY VANCE. I think the public announcement 
of this is the form which it will take. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, there’s a notable lack of reference to 
Japan’s involvement in trilateral issues. Could you please 
explain how Japan was involved in the discussions and 


also whether or not it was talked about—Japan’s trade 
surplus with the European countries? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Japan was intimately involved in 
all of the discussions. There was a free-flowing discussion 
between the heads of state which flowed back and forth, 
the Japanese participated very actively and in a very con- 
structive way during these discussions. The question 
which you specifically referred to did come up as one of 
the items in the discussion. 

Q. How was it resolved? 

Q. Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY VANCE. Yes. 

Q. The other day Secretary Blumenthal was talking to 
us about the human rights issue, said that the leaders uni- 
versally praised President Carter’s position. And Mr. Cal- 
laghan tonight indicated the same thing. The German 
sources are saying that during the conversations, while 
praising President Carter’s position, Chancellor Schmidt 
pointed out that continuation of a too-vocal human rights 
policy might deter the ability of the Germans to get Ger- 
mans out of Eastern countries. Did Chancellor Schmidt 
make such a statement during the meeting? 

SECRETARY VANCE. He did make such a statement dur- 
ing the meeting. I don’t want to go into details on what 
individuals said, but that was one of the issues which was 
raised in general terms, that some countries had different 
problems with respect to how they would handle it—but 
not with the basic principle. There was no difference at 
all with respect to the basic principle. 

Q. Do you believe 

SECRETARY VANCE. I can’t hear you. 

Q. Do you agree with the idea of organizing free trade 
and do you think 

SECRETARY VANCE. I still can’t hear all of the ques- 
tions. 

Q. Do you agree with the idea of organizing free trade, 
and to which extent do you think it can be organized? 

Q. Free trade, as the French have suggested. 

SECRETARY VANCE. Did you get that, Mike? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. I think I got the question. 
I hope I understand the significance of it. [Laughter] 

Yes, we do agree that indeed we are happy with the 
conclusion that comes out of this meeting, which rejects 
protectionism and therefore, by implication and also very 
explicitly, comes down in favor of negotiating and havy- 
ing a new impetus, so that this year there will be a lot 
of progress toward a rapid conclusion of a negotiation 
which will represent freer trade. 

We certainly believe that it can be done. There was 
reference to the fact that there are structural changes 
in the world economy that have to be taken into account. 

We welcome that because it will allow all of us in 
the context of the trade negotiations to take into account 
not only tariff problems but also non-tariff barrier prob- 
lems and agricultural problems, internal taxation, sub- 
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sidies, the many matters that exist in the world of trade 
that have to be dealt with if freer trade, which we desire 
and which we all want to achieve, is to be brought about. 

Q. Mr. Secretary, how do you see tomorrow’s meeting 
with President Asad of Syria and your coming meeting 
with Mr. Allon? 

SECRETARY VANCE. How do I feel? 

Q. How do you see the coming meeting with President 
Asad of Syria and your meeting with Mr. Allon of Israel? 

SECRETARY VANCE. The question was: How do I see 
the forthcoming meeting with President Asad, which 
we will have tomorrow, and also my meeting with For- 
eign Minister Allon? 

The President and I are looking forward very much 
to our meeting with President Asad. He is one of the key 
figures, of course, in the Middle East and in the solving 
of the Middle East question. We have had the oppor- 
tunity to meet with most of the other Arab leaders, but 
this will be our first meeting with him, at least the Presi- 
dent’s first meeting with him. 

His views are going to be extremely important in the 
development of our final views with respect to the pro- 
posals which we may choose to make in connection with 
the settlement of the Middle East question. 

I met with Foreign Minister Allon on my last Middle 
East trip. A good deal has happened since that time, and 
we have had these meetings with the other Arab leaders 
during that period. Therefore, I thought it was time for 
us to meet again, where I could review with him what 
had come out of the conversations with the other Arab 
leaders and get the latest thinking of the Israelis on the 
Middle East question. 


Q. Mr. Secretary? 

SECRETARY VANCE. One or two more questions. 

Q. Excuse me; one follow-up. You did mention the 
trade surplus of Japan to the European Economic Com- 
munity, but was it resolved? Did Japan make any over- 
tures at reducing trade surplus and helping these eco- 
nomic deficits in Europe? 

SECRETARY BLUMENTHAL. Japan, along with the other 
countries, committed itself to meet its growth targets and 
to meet its targets that had previously stated. And it did 
accept the notion that the strong countries must make a 
particular effort so that the surpluses in the world can be 
taken care of. So, in that sense, the Japanese took full 
cognizance of their position and promised to act accord- 
ingly. 

SECRETARY VANCE. One final question. 

Q. Is the United States willing to modify its nuclear 
policy if the result of the 2-month study should request, 
and especially in terms of the condition, or requirement, 
of the approval for doing the reprocessing in foreign coun- 
tries—or do you know if the United States expects to store 
the nuclear waste inside the United States in the future? 


SECRETARY VANCE. The 2-month study will be a pre- 
liminary analysis, as I indicated, which will develop the 
terms of reference for the longer study which will go into 
the kinds of question which you are talking about. Of 
course, what comes out of that will be very important, 
not only to the United States in determining what its 
policy should be in the future, but to all the other partici- 
pants who will be involved in it. 

Thanks very much. 


NOTE: The question-and-answer session began at 8:20 p.m. at the 
Churchill Hotel, London. 





SOCIAL SECURITY SYSTEM 


The President’s Message to the Congress Proposing Measures To Restore the 
Financial Integrity of the System. May 9, 1977 


To the Congress of the United States: 


The Social Security system affects the lives of more Americans than 
almost any other function of government. More than 33 million people 
currently receive benefits. Another 104 million people are making con- 
tributions with the expectation that they will receive benefits when they 
retire or become disabled, or when their survivors need help. 

Today, the Board of Trustees of the Social Security Trust Funds is 
submitting its 1977 report to the Congress. The report tells us that the 
system critically needs financial support in the short term. The high unem- 
ployment of recent years has curtailed Social Security’s revenues, while 
benefits have risen with inflation. Since 1975 expenditures have exceeded 
income; and existing reserves will soon be exhausted. 
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Unless we act now, the Disability Insurance Trust (DI) Fund will 
be exhausted in 1979 and the Old Age and Survivors Insurance (OAST) 
Trust Fund will run out in 1983. 

The Trustees’ Report indicates that there are serious longer term 
problems as well. Under current law the Social Security system will have 
an estimated deficit of 8.2 percent of taxable payroll over the next seventy- 
five years. About half of this deficit is due to changes in the projected 
composition of our population over those years. Higher life expectancy 
and lower birthrates will make the nation older as a whole. About half is 
due to a technical flaw in the automatic cost of living formula adopted in 
1972. 

While campaigning for President, I stressed my commitment to 
restore the financial integrity of the Social Security system. I pledged I 
would do my best to avoid increases above those already scheduled in tax 
rates, which fall most heavily on moderate and lower-income workers. I 
also promised to correct the technical flaw in the system which exag- 
gerates the adjustment for inflation, and to do so without reducing the 
relative value of retirement benefits as compared with pre-retirement 
earnings. 

I am announcing today a set of proposals which meet those commit- 
ments and which solve both the short-term and long-term problems in 
the Social Security system through the end of the twentieth century. 
These proposals are designed to: 

—Prevent the default of the trust funds now predicted to occur. 

—Bring income and expenses into balance in 1978 and keep them 
that way through the end of the century. 

—Create sufficient reserves to protect the system against sudden 
declines in revenue caused by unemployment or other economic 
uncertainties. 

—Protect the system’s integrity beyond the turn of the century to the 
extent we can predict what will happen in the next 75 years. 

—Provide for an orderly review and examination of the system’s basic 
structure. 

My proposals are the result of a number of hard choices. I am con- 
vinced that action is needed now, and that these steps will restore the 
financial integrity of the Social Security system. 

I will ask the Congress to take the following specific actions: 

1. Compensate the Social Security trust funds from general revenues 
for a share of revenues lost during severe recessions. General revenues 
would be used in a countercyclical fashion to replace the payroll tax 
receipts lost as a result of that portion of unemployment in excess of six 
percent. General revenues would be used only in these carefully limited 
situations. Because this is an innovative measure, the legislation we submit 
will provide this feature only through 1982. The next Social Security 
Advisory Council will be asked to review this countercyclical mechanism 
to determine whether it should be made permanent. 

2. Remove the wage-base ceiling for employers. Under present law 
employers and employees pay a tax only on the first $16,500 in wages. 
Under this proposal the employer ceiling would be raised over a three- 
year period, so that by 1981 the ceiling would be removed. This action 
will provide a significant source of revenue without increasing long-term 
benefit liabilities. 
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3. Increase the wage base subject to the employee tax by $600 in 
1979, 1981, 1983, and 1985, beyond the automatic increases in current 
law. This will provide a progressive source of financing. 

4. Shift revenues from the Hospital Insurance Trust Fund to the Old 
Age, Survivors, and Disability Trust Funds. In part, this shift will be made 
possible because of substantial savings to the Medicare system from the 
hospital cost containment legislation that I have proposed. 

5. Increase the tax rate on the self-employed from 7 percent to 7.5 
percent. This will restore the historical relationship between the OASI 
and the DI rates paid by the self-employed to one and one-half times 
that paid by employees. 

6. Correct certain technical provisions of the Social Security Act 
which differentiate on the basis of sex. This will include a new eligibility 
test for dependent benefits. Recent Supreme Court decisions would result 
in unfinanced increases in the cost of the system and some inequities with- 
out this change. 

These six steps, along with measures already contained in existing 
law, will eliminate the short-term financing problem and improve the 
overall equity of the Social Security system. 

In order to guarantee the financial integrity of the system into the 
next century, two additional steps must be taken. I will be asking the 
Congress to: 

1. Modify the Social Security benefit formula to eliminate the 
inflation over-adjustment now in law. This modification, known as 
“decoupling,” should be done in a way that maintains the current ratio 
of retirement benefits to preretirement wages. 

2. Adjust the timing of a tax rate increase already contained in 
current law. The one percent tax rate increase presently scheduled for the 
year 2011 would be moved forward so that .25 percent would occur in 
1985 and the remainder in 1990. 

Taken together, the actions I am recommending today will eliminate 
the Social Security deficit for the remainder of this century. They will 
reduce the estimated 75-year deficit from the Trustee Report forecast of 
8.2 percent of payroll to a manageable 1.9 percent. 

Prompt enactment of the measure I have recommended will provide 
the Social Security system with financial stability. This is an overriding 
immediate objective. 

In addition, I am instructing the Secretary of Health, Education 
and Welfare to appoint the independent Social Security Advisory Council 
required by law to meet each four years. I will ask the Council to conduct 
a thorough reexamination of the structure of the system, the adequacy of 
its benefits, the effectiveness and equity of disability definitions, and the 
efficiency and responsiveness of its administration. Their report, which 
will be issued within the next two years, will provide the basis for further 
improvements. 

I call upon the Congress to act favorably on these major reform 
initiatives. 

Jmmmy CarTER 
The White House, 
May 9, 1977. 
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Thirtieth World Health Assembly 


The President’s Message to the President and Members 
of the Assembly Meeting in Geneva, Switzerland. 
Dated May 5, 1977. Released May 9, 1977 


I want to commend the outstanding work of the World 
Health Organization, under the leadership of Dr. Halfdan 
Mahler. Public health has been a particular concern of 
mine for many years. My mother is a nurse, and my wife is 
deeply committed to improving health services. 

During my lifetime, science and technology have 
brought under control a number of diseases that once 
weakened, crippled, or killed people throughout my home 
state of Georgia. 

But many parasitic and infectious diseases remain, even 
in a country such as ours. In some areas of the southeastern 
United States, more than 25 percent of the children suffer 
from intestinal parasites. 

The situation is far worse, of course, in countries which 
have not yet reached the technical and scientific levels 
made possible by our abundance of natural resources. In 
the developing countries of Asia, Africa, Latin America 
and the Middle East, some two billion people live with the 
constant threat of malaria, schistosomiasis, leprosy, mea- 
sles, yaws, and other terrible diseases. 

Malnutrition and high population growth rates com- 
plicate the problems of health care—and the chief 
sufferers are children. 

In Upper Volta, to pick one tragic example from the 
many, mortality among children under five is close to 
50 percent. 

These questions affect us all, since increased inter- 
national travel hastens the spread of disease throughout 
the world. But a greater degree of cooperation between 
scholars and scientists of all nations can slow that spread, 
and even wipe out certain diseases altogether. Smallpox, 
for example, is almost eradicated except for Somalia. 

In my speech to the United Nations General Assembly 
several weeks ago, I emphasized our commitment to basic 
human rights. These include the right of every human 
being to be free from unnecessary disease. 

To work toward that right, we will offer to share our 
medical know-how with all nations, regardless of politics 
or ideology. We will work together to control disease, im- 
prove nutrition, and raise the quality and productivity of 
life throughout the world. 


The United States is ready to help develop a truly inter- 
national program to identify and report epidemic and 
endemic diseases. We will work with the World Health 
Organization, as well as with individual countries, in a 
global effort to give early warning of impending disease 
outbreaks. 

The gap in health and productivity between developed 
and developing nations is bound to increase political and 
social instability in the world. 


In some measure this gap is due to unequal distribution 
and consumption of food, energy, and water. We know 
the economic and social consequences to other nations of 
our own waste of nonrenewable energy resources, and we 
are determined to correct the situation. 


We also know that health and economic development 
are closely linked. The child with malaria often misses 
school. The anemic worker, with a parasitic infection, is 
less productive than he should be. We need to pursue pro- 
grams which break this cycle of poverty, disease and 
hunger. 


When I return to the United States, I will strive per- 
sonally to find ways in which our government and the 
private sector can better cooperate with other nations on 
health, population and nutritional needs. 


The United States supports the World Health Organi- 
zation’s expanded immunization program. My country 
has pioneered in the development of polio and measles 
vaccine, and will continue to support vaccine research. 


My country also supports the bold and innovative new 
program of research in tropical diseases being developed 
in cooperation with the World Health Organization. 
These efforts will bring us closer to our goal: a world in 
which all people can live free from fear of crippling and 
debilitating diseases. 


The preamble of the World Health Organization’s con- 
stitution says, ““The enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is one of the fundamental rights of 
every human being.” 


The United States will do its best to bring that right 
within the reach of all. 


Jimmy CarTER 


NOTE: On May 9, Dr. Peter G. Bourne, Special Assistant to the 
President for Health Issues, delivered the message from President 
Carter to Dr. Sione Tapa, president of the World Health Assembly, 
in Geneva, Switzerland, and Dr. Tapa presented the message to the 
Assembly on the same day. 
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FOUR POWER SUMMIT MEETING 


Text of the Joint Declaration on Berlin Issued at the Conclusion of the 
Meeting. May 9, 1977 


The four heads of state and of government of France, the United 
States, the United Kingdom and the FRG have reviewed questions relat- 
ing to the situation in Germany and particularly Berlin. 

The four governments expressed their satisfaction at the positive 
effect which the Quadripartite Agreement of 3 September 1971 has had 
on the situation in and around Berlin. They agreed that the strict observ- 
ance and full implementation of the Agreement, which are indispen- 
sable to the continued improvement of the situation, are essential to the 
strengthening of detente, the maintenance of security and the develop- 
ment of cooperation throughout Europe. The governments of France, the 
United States and the United Kingdom noted that detente would be seri- 
ously threatened if any one of the four signatory powers to the Quadri- 
partite Agreement were not to respect fully the undertakings confirmed 
by the signatory powers in the Agreement and in the Quadripartite Dec- 
laration of November 1972. 

The three Powers recalled that the Quadripartite Agreement was 
based explicitly on the fact that quadripartite rights and responsibilities 
and the corresponding wartime and post-war four Power agreements and 
decisions were not affected. They reaffirmed that this status of the special 
area of Berlin could not be modified unilaterally. The three Powers will 
continue to reject all attempts to put in question the rights and respon- 
sibilities which France, the United States, the United Kingdom and the 
Soviet Union retain relating to Germany as a whole and to all four sectors 
of Berlin. 

The four governments recalled that one of the essential elements in 
the Quadripartite Agreement is the affirmation that the ties between the 
Western Sectors of Berlin and the FRG should be maintained and devel- 
oped in accordance with the relevant provisions of the Agreement. This 
conforms with the interests and wishes of the people directly concerned. 
In this regard, the three Powers took special note of efforts by the Federal 
Republic of Germany, taking into account the provisions of the Quadri- 
partite Agreement relevant to its responsibilities for representing the 
interests of the Western Sectors of Berlin abroad, to enable the West- 
ern Sectors of Berlin to profit from the practical benefits of East-West 
relations. 

The four governments pledged their cooperation in maintaining a 
political situation conducive to the vitality and prosperity of the Western 
Sectors of Berlin. The three Powers expressed their appreciation of the 
efforts of the Federal Republic of Germany and the Senat of Berlin to 
ensure that the Western Sectors remain an attractive place in which to 
invest and to work. They reaffirmed their comitment to the city’s secu- 
rity, which is an indispensable prerequisite for its economic and social 
development. 


NOTE: The Four Power summit meeting was held at 10 a.m. at 10 Downing Street, 
London. Participants were: President Carter, Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, President of 
the Republic of France, Helmut Schmidt, Chancellor of the Federal Republic of 
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Germany, and James Callaghan, Prime Minister and First Lord of the Treasury 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 

The foreign ministers of the four governments held a simultaneous meeting in 
a separate room at 10 Downing Street, and were later joined by the heads of state 


and government. 


The text of the declaration was released at Geneva, Switzerland. 





Geneva, Switzerland 


The President’s Remarks Upon Arrival at Cointrin 
International Airport. May 9, 1977 


First of all, I would like to say that I am very delighted 
and proud to come for the first time to the beautiful 
country of Switzerland. 

Because of the deep commitment of the Swiss people 
over many generations, and even centuries, to basic hu- 
man freedoms, to the pure and idealistic aspirations of 
humankind, and because of the historical independence 
and insistence upon the principles of peace, all the nations 
of the world have looked upon Geneva and Switzerland 
as a place to dispel differences and to eliminate hatred 
and to search for a better common ground on which we 
can get along well with one another. 

I come here today from a meeting concerning eco- 
nomics and the future of the people of our world as we 
seek a full employment and a more stable life and a more 
equal balance of prosperity. I am meeting here today with 
one of the great leaders in the Middle East, President 
Asad of Syria. We feel that 1977 might be a good year 
to move forward toward permanent peace in that trou- 
bled region of the world. 

No one can think of a better place to meet and to ex- 
plore possibilities than this beautiful city of Geneva. My 
first memory of Geneva was as the homeland for the 
search for permanent peace, which didn’t last, in the 
League of Nations, and as a birthplace of the Red Cross, 
and now as a center for the common effort in the Euro- 
pean theater for a mutual search for understanding and 
peace. 

So, it’s with a great deal of hope and pleasure that 
I come to this beautiful country. And I hope that later 
on this year we might come back to find a resolution of 
differences that have separated one nation from another 
and one people from another for many, many years in 
the eastern Mediterranean area. 

I want to thank these officials behind me for having 
made me feel welcome. Although my visit will be brief, 
I hope to acquire here a better understanding of the 
problems with which we might deal later on this year. 
And I believe that the natural inclination of the Swiss 
people and the atmosphere and influence of Geneva will 
be conducive to major progress built upon this visit. 


Thank you very much for letting me come. I look 
forward to this brief visit with a great deal of anticipation 
and pleasure and thanksgiving. 

Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:35 p.m. 


Meeting With President 
Hafiz al-Asad of Syria 


Exchange of Remarks Between President Carter and 
President Asad Prior to Their Meeting in Geneva. 
May 9, 1977 


PRESIDENT CarTER. It’s with a great deal of pleasure and 
hope that I come to Geneva to meet with the great Presi- 
dent of Syria, President Asad. As a leader of one of the 
great countries in the Middle East, I look to him for 
guidance and advice and for support as all of us search 
for progress in achieving peace in that important and 
troubled part of the world. 

President Asad has a great role to play because of his 
experience, the greatness of his country, his interest in 
and sensitivity about world affairs outside his region, and 
because of his ability to bring together different peoples 
who in the past have been unfriendly toward one another 
and at odds. 

This is a year when we are blessed’ with strong and 
moderate leaders in the Middle Eastern region. I believe 
that it is a year of hope for substantial progress, but it 
can only be achieved with close consultation, open minds, 
and a determination to succeed in spite of very difficult 
obstacles. I have already met with the leaders of Israel 
and Egypt and Jordan, and this meeting with President 
Assad will help me to understand the common agree- 
ments that exist and the potentials for the resolution of 
differences that still remain. 

The good will of President Asad has already been dem- 
onstrated. For many years he has been a strong sup- 
porter in the search for peace, working closely with my 
predecessors in the White House and with Secretary Kis- 
singer and others, as efforts have been made. 

We have no regional role to play in this year’s delibera- 
tions, but we hope to act as an intermediary who can have 
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influence only to the extent that the other nations trust 
us to be fair, to be objective, to be truthful, to be deter- 
mined. 

Following my own meetings with these great leaders, 
we will ask our own Secretary of State, Cyrus Vance, to 
visit the Middle Eastern region again to consult more 
closely with the nations involved in future deliberations. 
And I believe that if I can learn from President Asad 
today, that that will be another major step toward the 
progress that we all hope to see. 

There must be fairness; there must be some flexibil- 
ity; there must be a forgetting about past differences 
and misunderstandings; there must be determination; 
there must be a resolution of the Palestine problem and a 
homeland for the Palestinians; there must be some reso- 
lution of border disputes; and there also must be an as- 
surance of permanent and real peace with guarantees for 
the future security of these countries, which all can trust. 
We will add our good offices, as requested, but I am very 
much aware that the agreement can only be permanent 
and can only be initiated if the parties who live there 
reach an understanding with one another. 

I want to express my deep thanks to President Asad 
for being willing to come to Geneva to meet with me, and 
I will try to capitalize on the close friendship which he 
and I have already established. And I believe that the 
discussions will be fruitful because of his good will, his 
experience, his knowledge, his sensitivity, and his graci- 
ousness in meeting me here. 

So, thank you again, President Asad. I hope that this 
day’s deliberations will be a contribution to peace in the 
Middle East which can help to guarantee peace and 
prosperity throughout the whole world. 

Thank you, sir. 

PresweENT Asap. Before I read the prepared short 
statement, I would like to express my thanks and ap- 
preciation to President Carter for his warm expressions 
which he has kindly offered, and also to thank him for his 
untiring, persistent efforts which he manifested towards 
reaching, achieving peace in the area which he has 
manifested since he took office. 

In spite of the difficulties which we have encountered 
in the past, and which will obviously exist to some extent 
in our search for peace and for a solution of the problems 
in the Middle East, I must say, in spite of all this, that 
taken in their totality, the expressions of President Carter 
on the subject have created an atmosphere of faith and an 
encouraging atmosphere of optimism. 

And as I said at the airport in Geneva yesterday on ar- 
rival, I believe that the target which President Carter has 
in mind, the target which we have in mind, namely, the 
resolution of the problem and the achievement of peace in 
the area, is a noble target, is of such a nobility as a target 
that it should be the goal of everybody in the world who 
loves peace. And as long as we hold tenaciously to some 
moral values, as long as we do that, we are bound to strive 


very hard for the achievement of justice and the solution 
of causes all around the world, causes that are worthy, and 
of course, we mentioned foremost among these the cause 
that we are engaged in, trying to seek a solution for in our 
area. 

And as long as leaders of principle meet together to dis- 
cuss these pernicious, difficult, complicated problems— 
foremost among which is that of the Middle East—as long 
as these leaders, with that moral courage, can meet to- 
gether, so much more would we be armed with the pos- 
sibilities of finding a just and lasting solution. 

Although it is not always wise or useful to prejudge 
things and be ahead of events, I would like to express my- 
self right now—although the meeting between President 
Carter and myself is still at its first flush, so to speak, the 
first few minutes—I would like to say, nevertheless, and 
take the risk in saying it, that we are greatly optimistic. 

This does not mean the solution of the problem has be- 
come axiomatic, nor do we mean that there is, or there 
suddenly has appeared, a magic wand to solve the prob- 
lem. But what it does prove is that obviously there is the 
will to look for a solution, a solution which is just and last- 
ing. 

The recent statement of the President you know that as 
a result of contacts that have taken place between the 
Syrian Arab Republic and the United States of America, 
it has been agreed that President Carter and myself would 
meet today. This is the first time we meet. After a few min- 
utes, we shall begin our talks at the hotel, and shortly we 
shall discuss the main subject, which is of interest to all, 
namely, how to move towards a just peace in the Middle 
East. 

Again, I would thank President Carter for his coming 
to Geneva for this meeting. 

Regarding the achievement of a just peace in the Mid- 
dle East, our opinion, which we have always declared, is 
that a grave situation threatening international peace and 
security exists in our region. 

This situation arises from the continued occupation of 
the Arab territories which Israel seized by force in 1967, 
as well as from Israel’s denial of the legitimate recognition 
of various of the Arab people of Palestine. The fact that 
this occupation and the homelessness of an entire people 
continue inevitably means the prolongation of a grave 
situation that threatens to renew the wars and tragedies 
from which our region has suffered for 30 years. 

We in Syria have repeatedly stressed our determination 
to continue to work with full facility in order to make our 
region enjoy the peace which it needs. This peace would 
serve not only the interests of our region but those of the 
world at large. We welcome any sincere effort that may 
help establish a just peace in our region and believe that 
the sincere efforts which the United States of America can 
exert in this field are basic and important. 

As you know, President Carter has started a series of 
talks with a number of Arab leaders aimed to know at first 
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hand the facts of the situation in order to promulgate an 
American stand and, as a number of American officials 
have declared, in order to use the great influence of the 
United States to help find a solution based on justice for 
the existing conflict in the Middle East. 

My meeting with President Carter today is within this 
context. I sincerely hope that our talks will enhance op- 
portunities of peace, will throw light on the justice of our 
cause, and will pave the way with clear ideas for the hold- 
ing of the Geneva Conference, which, as is generally 
agreed, provides a suitable framework for the implementa- 
tion of the resolutions on the Middle East of the United 
Nations Security Council and the United Nations Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

We shall spend 3 days in Switzerland, during which 
I shall visit Bern at the invitation of President Furgler, 
who has kindly come to Geneva and to whom I have paid 
a courtesy call this morning. We are happy to be in 
Switzerland. 

Finally, I wish to thank again President Carter and 
hope that we will meet success in our effort. 


PRESENT CarTER. Although President Asad and I 
have only been together for a few minutes, we’ve reached 
a very important agreement in this brief time. 

We’ve noticed that at the end of each day’s delibera- 
tions, that those who travel with us can visit the local 
night spots and have a great deal of pleasure. We’ve also 
noticed that when we get off the elevator, everyone else 
enters the room, we have to come in last. 


We’ve noticed that when we are having a very con- 
genial conversation that protocol officers order us as to 
what we should do next. And when we finish our major 
success or failure, we report to the ultimate masters— 
the press. We’ve also noticed that our Foreign Ministers 
travel frequently to delightful places in the world and 
enjoy the hospitality of friendly countries. 

So, President Asad and I have agreed to begin a move- 
ment to establish for the first time, human rights for Presi- 
dents. [Laughter] 

NOTE: President Carter spoke at 3:25 p.m. in the Grand Ballroom 


at the Intercontinental Hotel, Genéva, Switzerland. President Asad 
spoke in Arabic, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 


Meeting With President 
Hafiz al-Asad of Syria 


Exchange of Toasts Between President Carter and 
President Asad at a Dinner Hosted by President Carter. 
May 9, 1977 


PRESIDENT CarTER. Many of the American leaders who 
have been to Syria to meet with President Asad, and who 


have also met with many other leaders around the world, 
have almost always come back to report that he is one of 
their favorite leaders of all the world; that he’s brilliant, 
also a very enjoyable companion, very frank, and very 
helpful in the discussions. Although I don’t agree with 
everything that my predecessors have reported, this is 
one occasion when I agree completely. 

Although he’s quite modest, I’ve discovered that he 
speaks English very well and also reads the finest Ameri- 
can literature. He’s about halfway through reading “Why 
Not The Best?”. [Laughter] 

He and I have compared our backgrounds. He comes 
from the same type farm community where I grew up, 
and we’ve just discovered that we were whipped quite 
often by the same stern but fair fathers. We also agreed 
that the whippings didn’t hurt us much since we both be- 
came Presidents of our country. 

I believe that this visit in Geneva, which President 
Asad was kind enough to help arrange, can possibly be 
a milestone in the world’s search for peace. Because of 
President Asad’s personal strength and his intimate 
knowledge of the Middle Eastern region and its history 
and background, he has helped me a great deal to under- 
stand. And the unique role that Syria can play in this 
year’s search for agreement is valued by all those who 
have studied this very difficult question. His willingness 
to reach out to other people has been demonstrated by 
the trust which the Palestinians have placed in him, by 
his sacrificial effort to bring peace to Lebanon, and by 
his effort to bring about a closer relationship with his 
neighbors, particularly in Jordan. 

We realize that this year’s deliberations will not be easy 
ones, but we will not be deflected from our effort to reach 
agreements by slogans which no longer apply and by 
ancient wounds which all of us are trying to help be cured 
and forgotten. 

The prospect for peace and harmony, prosperity and 
trade, mutual understanding and increased world leader- 
ship is an inspiration to all parties involved to search 
equally for a resolution of differences. 

I’m especially grateful that our own Nation’s relation- 
ships with Syria are being strengthened with every pass- 
ing week. We have just completed a treaty on cultural ex- 
change and, shortly in the future, our airline service will 
begin between Syria and the United States with Syria’s 
only passenger airline. 

I have great confidence in the constructive attitude and 
the contribution which President Asad can bring to the 
difficult negotiations this year. And on behalf of the peo- 
ple of the United States, Mr. President, I would like to 
propose a toast to the greatness of Syria and to their own 
great leader, President Asad. 

My new friend. 


No broken glasses? [Laughter] That’s good luck, a good 
omen. 
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PresweNT Asap. Once more I have to say that the 
cordial atmosphere in which we have lived since the first 
minute we have met makes us be hopeful in the future. 
There is no doubt that I have, myself, as well as the mem- 
bers of the Syrian delegation, realized that President Car- 
ter is seeking what is good, what is just, and wants the 
United States to play a constructive role in the solution 
of the Middle East problem. 

After the meeting now, I talked with members of the 
Syrian delegation in this sense, and we agreed on the 
same conclusions. 

It is a cause of confidence if there were in the world, 
many leaders who are seeking the good of humanity. And 
it is our task to work for the good of humanity, once we 
are convinced that the road on which we go serves justice, 
serves the good of humanity. 

Mr. President, in my name and in the name of members 
of the Syrian-Arab delegation, I thank you for the invita- 
tion to dinner and for the kind remarks we have just heard. 
I am happy we are having this meeting, which has pro- 
vided the first occasion for personal contact between us 
and has provided me with the opportunity to know you 
personally, firsthand, after having become acquainted with 
you as well as possible through your stance and state- 
ments. 

We have come to Geneva prompted by the sincere de- 
sire to make of this meeting, through our common efforts, 
a landmark in the history of relations between the Syrian- 
Arab Republic and the United States of America and to 
realize the main objective of this meeting—that of working 
assiduously in order to establish a just peace in the Middle 
East. This objective both you and we have, on several 
occasions, expressed the wish to see achieved. 

You are aware of the extent to which bilateral rela- 
tions between our two countries have been influenced 
bv the Middle East conflict, passing through low-ebb 
phases, due to our feeling that the American attitude 
toward our cause was incompatible with the American 
responsibilities as we see them. And this, unfortunately, 
has had an influence on the interests of the Arab and 
the American missions. 

We consider our talks today a joint effort aimed to 
remedy the situation that has caused a misstatement from 
which relations between our two countries have suffered. 
We hope that this effort will produce results promoting 
the good of our peoples and serving the cause of the 
establishment of a just peace in the Middle East. 


I believe that you agree with me that the outcome of 
the phase which we have started today depends on con- 
tinuing efforts to be exerted after reaching the convic- 
tion that peace in the Middle East can be established only 
on the basis of justice, and that the continued occupation 
of the Arab territories and the denial of the rights of the 
Palestinian people are completely opposed to justice. 


There are those who believe that time, aided by con- 
siderations of violence and various forms of coercion, 
can solve problems of the conflict in accordance with their 
viewpoints and aspirations, though these may be illegiti- 
mate. I have no doubt that they are mistaken and that 
they act in accordance with a wrong, destructive urge. 

I have an unshakeable belief that the rights of peoples 
cannot and should not be obliterated by the passage of 
time. It is vain that man should build his happiness at the 
expense of the happiness of others, and that he should 
believe that such happiness could continue while he per- 
sists in the destruction of the happiness and existence 
of others. Of course, events will not happen isolated from 
the will and efforts of man, but I presume that the will 
of man is one of good, one of justice and fruitfulness, and 
that the efforts of man are exerted in order to fulfill his 
will. 

What we, the Arabs, seek with consistency, is to arrive 
at a just peace on the basis of the resolutions of the 
United Nations. We believe that the United States, as a 
big power, as a permanent member of the Security Coun- 
cil and a cochairman of the Geneva Conference, can play 
a major and effective role towards contributing to the 
achievement of this goal to which all those who sincerely 
believe in the cause of a just peace aspire. 

The United States efforts can help fundamentally in 
making the march to peace obtain its desired objective. 
What makes us hopeful that the United States will play 
its full role in this field is that you, Mr. President, have 
repeatedly stressed the importance you attach to ethical 
principles. What is based on these principles and ideals 
would surely lead to justice and would constitute a sound 
basis for lasting peace. 

Permit me to quote here what I told my people and the 
world on October 6, 1973—not to record the word, not 
to remind of the war, but merely to repeat the meaning 
of what I said that day and to assert that we lived the 
meaning of these words while we were fighting the war: 
“We are not lovers of killing and destruction, but we 
defend ourselves against killing and destruction. We are 
not aggressors, and have never been. But we have de- 
fended and are still defending ourselves against aggression. 
We do not want anyone to die, but we defend our people 
against this. We love freedom and want it for ourselves, 
as well as for others. And we are on the defense so that 
our people may enjoy freedom.” 

We are advocates of peace. We endeavor to secure 
peace to our people and to all peoples of the world. We 
defend ourselves in order to live in peace. 

Mr. President, peace is a noble aim and the precious 
objective worthy to be served by sincere exertions. Let us 
exert joint efforts to achieve this objective. 


Again, I thank President Carter and I propose a toast 
to the health of President Carter and to the prosperity of 
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the American people. I want to propose a toast to our 
first meeting. 
PrRESWENT CarTeER. Many more in the future, I hope. 


NoTE: President Carter spoke at 8:15 p.m. in Le Carnaval Room 
at the Intercontinental Hotel, where he hosted the dinner for 
President Asad and other Syrian officials. President Asad spoke in 
Arabic, and his remarks were translated by an interpreter. 
Following the dinner, President Carter returned to London. 


National Energy Plan 


Analyses of the Overall Economic and Budgetary 
Impacts of the Plan. May 10, 1977 


There are attached the analyses of the overall economic 
impact and of the budgetary impact of the National En- 
ergy Plan. These analyses, prepared by the administration 
officials responsible for economic, budget, and energy 
policy, assess the economic and budgetary consequences 
of the detailed proposals in the National Energy Plan on 
April 29. 

The analysis of the overall economic impacts of the 
National Energy Plan covers the period 1978 through 
1981 and describes the expected results of the Plan with 
what would otherwise occur. The uncertainties and diffi- 
culties in making an economic forecast are elaborated. 
Because of its standby nature and its impact on the econ- 
omy, the analysis separates the effects of the Plan with 
and without the standby gasoline tax. 

After reviewing the effects of the major components of 
the Plan, the overall economic analysis for the 1978-1981 
period concludes that the Plan will have no significant 
impact on the growth of real gross national product 
(GNP) or unemployment. The Plan will have a meas- 
urable but modest net inflationary impact of 0.3 to 0.4 
percent annually over the next 2 years, and 0.1 to 0.3 
percent annually over the following 2 years. These fore- 
casts recognize the uncertainties of the amount of new 
proposed taxes which will be passed through into con- 
sumer prices, OPEC pricing decisions, and transitional 
effects. 

While there is considerable hope that the gasoline tax 
will not be triggered in the period analyzed, an assessment 
has been made assuming the tax is triggered each year, 
beginning in 1979. In that event, prices would be ex- 
pected to increase by an additional 0.2 to 0.3 percent. 
The impact on real GNP would be slightly contractionary, 
though this finding is so small as to be difficult to assess 
within the general accuracy of the forecast. 

The cumulative budgetary impact of the National En- 
ergy Plan has been assessed through 1985. Like the eco- 
nomic forecast, it is subject to considerable uncertainty, 
particularly beyond 1981. The cumulative net effect of 


the Plan’s proposals over the period is expected to have a 
relatively neutral effect on the Federal deficit. Outlays 
are estimated to increase about $50.4 billion through 
1985, while cumulative revenues are projected to increase 
about $51.3 billion over the same period. 

The budgetary consequences of the Plan increase the 
outlays and the deficit in the near-term, offset later by 
increasing tax revenues. In 1978, outlays would increase 
by $1.76 billion, offset by increased revenues of $0.31 
billion, thereby adding $1.45 billion to the deficit. 

In a separate but related matter to the Plan, reesti- 
mates of receipts for the naval petroleum reserves are pro- 
jected to decrease Federal receipts, with the amount of 
the decrease to be fixed based on future decisions. This 
adjustment would increase the Federal deficit over the 
period. 


OvERALL Economic IMPACTS OF THE NATIONAL 
ENERGY PLAN 


The administration has now completed an assessment 
of the overall economic impact of the National Energy 
Plan. The purpose of the analysis is to estimate the effects 
of the Plan on the major macroeconomic variables, rela- 
tive to what would otherwise occur through 1981. Given 
the state of economic forecasting, these estimates are, at 
best, suggestive. It is exceedingly difficult to forecast the 
precise response of the economy to a comprehensive re- 
structuring of a vital sector. Notwithstanding these diffi- 
culties, the following represents current findings. 


BASE CASE ASSUMPTIONS 


In estimating the effects, the following assumptions 
have been made about the “base case.”’ In line with recent 
trends, the composite price of domestic crude oil was 
assumed to rise at 10 percent annually until it reached 
the world price. Natural gas prices were assumed to fol- 
low existing FPC regulations. OPEC oil prices were 
assumed to rise at the same rate as the general price level. 


Effects of Major Components of the Plan 

The economic impacts of the major items in the Plan 
(in current prices unless otherwise stated) are: 

* The oil pricing rules and wellhead oil tax: The new 
pricing regulations and wellhead oil tax would have the 
effect over time of lowering the average producer prices 
on oil and raising the user prices. The Plan’s net effect 
on oil prices is expected to add approximately $5 billion 
to expenditures on oil products by 1981. 

* The gas-guzzler tax: The effect of the gas-guzzler tax 
would be to shift the demand for new automobiles from 
fuel-inefficient, relatively expensive cars to fuel-efficient, 
relatively inexpensive cars. However some of the savings 
due to the shift to more fuel-efficient cars may be offset 
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by cost increases necessary to achieve better fuel efficiency. 
Several econometric models have been used to estimate 
the net effects. Assuming that the share of imported cars 
is unaffected by the gas-guzzler tax and rebate, a small 
increase is expected in the number of vehicles sold, accom- 
panied by a very small reduction in the total real dollar 
value of sales for the automotive industry. 


° The conservation tax on oil and gas: Beginning in 
1979, taxes would be levied on major industrial and com- 
mercial users of oil and gas. Total Treasury revenues net 
of rebates for qualified investment for coal conversion 
would reach $5 billion by 1981. Some of the inflationary 
effects of the conservation taxes are expected to be offset 
by the rebate for coal conversion. 


¢ Investment: The National Energy Plan will in some 
cases induce, in others mandate, investment in equipment 
and structures to replace those now burning oil and gas. 
Since investment behavior is difficult to predict, the as- 
sumptions used in this analysis are very conservative. 
There should be positive impacts from consumer expendi- 
tures on insulation as well as industrial coal conversion. 
These may be offset, however, by lower utility investments 
in new capacity as more efficient use made of generating 
capacity through peak load pricing. In any case, the 
effect on total net investment will be between 0 and $2 
billion annually over the next 4 years. 

* The gasoline tax: There is considerable hope that 
the President’s gasoline consumption goals can be 
achieved without triggering the standby tax over the 
period of the present analysis. If it were triggered and 
the revenues recycled as proposed, the effect on the over- 
all economy will be to accelerate the movement from fuel- 
inefficient to fuel-efficient automobiles. In addition, there 
may be some decline in total vehicle miles traveled. Over- 
all, a fractional increase in the rate of inflation in those 
years that the tax is triggered would occur. Some eco- 
nomic models also foresee that there will be a slight drag 
on the economy as a whole. Even with real incomes main- 
tained by the rebates, rising gasoline prices would induce 
somewhat lower automobile sales. In the past, decreases 
in automobile sales have, in part, increased consumer 
savings rather than going completely into other consump- 
tion expenditures. 


Overall Assessment of the National Energy Plan 


In analyzing the overall effect of the Plan, the results 
have been divided into two parts: (A) the Plan without 
triggering the standby gasoline tax, and (B) the effects 
of triggering the gasoline tax. 


(A) Assessment of the Plan Without the Gasoline Tax 


In making the assessment, the results have been divided 
for the period 1977 to 1979 and for 1979 to 1981. The 
reason for choosing these periods is that the year-to-year 


variations in output growth and inflation are sensitive to 
assumptions about the exact timing of taxes and rebates— 
and these are subject to some uncertainty as to exact de- 
tails and economic impact. 

* The impact of the Plan will have no significant im- 
pact on the growth of real GNP or upon unemployment 
over the next 4 years. Depending on the exact econo- 
metric model used and upon the subperiod, the estimated 
effect ranges from minus 0.1 percent to plus 0.1 percent 
on the annual growth rate of real GNP. There is so little 
impact on real output because the program changes the 
relative prices of energy to non-energy products without 
changing the real aggregate demand. 

¢ The Plan Will have a measurable but modest net 
inflationary impact. Over the next 2 years (calendar year 
1979 over calendar year 1977), the annual rate of infla- 
tion would be 0.3 to 0.4 percent higher than it would 
otherwise be. In the subsequent 2 years the price impact 
would be smaller, with an increase in the annual inflation 
rate of about 0.1 to 0.3 percent. 

There are several uncertainties in the overall economic 
evaluation of the Plan. 

* The assessment assumes that two-thirds of the well- 
head taxes will be passed through into increased product 
prices. This view is at variance with the results from some 
of the macroeconomic models which assume implicitly 
that all of the tax will be passed through to prices, some- 
times with an additional mark-up. However, it seems 
more likely that profit margins at the refinery will be 
reduced because of the pressure of world markets on U.S. 
prices. 

* In this assessment, it is assumed that OPEC pricing 
will be unchanged by the Plan. It is reasonable to expect, 
however, that over the next decade, reduced U.S. depend- 
ency on imported oil will induce OPEC to restrain price 
increases. If OPEC price increases were moderated by 
only 1 percent per annum over the next 10 years, this 
would offset a sizable fraction of the inflationary impact 
of the program. 

¢ It is recognized that the Plan will cause some transi- 
tional effects on the economy over the next few years. For 
example, the automobile industry will need to move more 
strongly toward fuel-efficient vehicles. Industries that are 
induced or mandated to convert to coal may experience 
problems in conversion or in obtaining the necessary 
expertise and equipment. The impact of these effects will 
require monitoring but are not expected, overall, to be 
large. 

* What will be the effects on the economy while the 
country is debating the Energy Plan? There may well be 
some temporary reactions to the Plan as investors and firms 
sort out their own reactions and wait for final congres- 
sional action. While this is unavoidable, an effort has been 
made to minimize such reactions by proposing that the 
major tax credits and rebates be made retroactive. 
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(B) Impact of the Gasoline Tax Alone 


Although there is considerable hope that the gasoline 
tax will not be triggered over the period under examina- 
tion, an analysis has been performed of the impact of the 
tax on the assumption that it is triggered each year, begin- 
ning in 1979. 

* The annual rate of inflation over the period 1977 to 
1981, as measured by the GNP deflator, would be 0.2 to 
0.3 percent higher than otherwise. The major uncertainty 
in this figure is the extent to which wages and other prices 
would respond to such an increase. 


* Itis expected that the gasoline tax would have a slight 
contractionary effect. Over the period 1977 to 1981, the 
annual growth rate of real GNP would be between 0.0 
and 0.2 percent lower than would otherwise occur. This 
results from a projected reduction in vehicle miles driven, 
which extends the life of the automobile stock and lowers 
automobile sales. These reduced automobiles sales could 
be potentially offset, however, if the gasoline tax rein- 
forces the gas-guzzler tax and rebate and spurs consumers 
to acquire fuel-efficient cars more quickly. 


Conclusions 


In any program as comprehensive and far-reaching as 
the National Energy Plan, there are difficulties in precisely 
forecasting the economic effects. The Plan will increase 
the rate of inflation by a modest amount. But there is no 
way to increase prices for oil and gas to their value without 
having an effect on the overall price level. The most that 
can be done to ameliorate this effect is to spread the infla- 
tion out over time. In addition, the effect on economic 
growth is minimal over the next 4 years covered by this 
analysis. However, if the assessment proves faulty, steps 
can and will be taken to ensure that the economy stays on 
the desired growth path. The basic strategy of the Plan 
is to lay the foundation for healthy and sustainable growth, 
one based on energy sources which are dependable, envi- 
ronmentally acceptable, and in sufficient abundance to be 
used for many years to come. The transitional problems of 
price increases and industrial adjustments are the costs 
of laying the foundation for stable growth for the rest of 
this century. 


BUDGET IMPACT OF THE NATIONAL ENERGY PLAN 


The attached table contains estimates of budget outlays 
and revenue impacts associated with the President’s pro- 
posals. The estimates shown cover the 8-year period 


through fiscal year 1985. The estimates are subject to con- 


siderable uncertainty, particularly in the years beyond 
fiscal year 1981. 

Cumulative additions to budget outlays through 1985 
are projected at $50.4 billion. These increases are in addi- 
tion to outlay estimates transmitted to the Congress in 
April 1977. During the same 8-year period, the Presi- 
dent’s energy proposals will bring in additional new reve- 
nues of about $51.3 billion. When these new revenues are 
offset against budget outlays, the net impact on the 
deficit through 1985 is a positive $0.9 billion. In short, the 
cumulative net budgetary effect of the Plan’s proposals 
over the period is expected to be roughly neutral. 

Key items influencing budget outlays include the pro- 
posal to expand the Federal strategic oil stockpile to 1 
billion barrels and an adjustment for the overall inflation- 
ary effect of the energy proposals on Federal programs 
whose spending levels are closely linked to changes in the 
cost of living. In addition, the estimates include the direct 
payments to individuals from the revenues collected from 
the crude oil tax, not otherwise returned through tax 
credits. The estimates also include the taxes and rebates 
for the auto efficiency (‘‘gas-guzzler”) tax. It should be 
noted that no net budget effect results from these taxes 
since net revenues will exactly offset outlays. The most 
significant item affecting net revenues is the oil and natu- 
ral gas conservation taxes, which would be levied under 
the President’s plan beginning in 1979 on high volume 
industrial users for continued use of oil and natural gas. 
This tax will increase revenues by $40.34 billion through 
1985, even after rebates have been paid to industries for 
the costs of converting to coal. 

In fiscal year 1978, the energy proposals will add an 
estimated $1.45 billion to the deficit, reflecting the fact 
that anticipated tax revenues will initially lag behind 
budget expenditures associated with the President’s pro- 
posals. Specifically, budget outlays are estimated to in- 
crease by $1.76 billion, offset by increased revenues of 
$0.31. billion. 

In addition to the new initiatives set forth in the 
National Energy Plan, estimates have also been revised for 
receipts for the naval petroleum reserves. Prior estimates 
assumed continuing production at Elks Hills. The avail- 
ability of Alaskan oil and the projected surplus on the 
West Coast makes previously planned production at Elk 
Hills undesirable, at least until additional pipeline or 
refinery capacity is available. Accordingly, previously ex- 
pected revenues will be foregone, with the losses to be 
determined in subsequent decisions. This adjustment will 
have a negative impact on the Federal deficit through 
1985. 
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Cumulative Effect of Energy Plan on Federal Expenditures and 
Tax Revenues—Fiscal Years 1978-1985 


[Billions of Current Dollars] 





Budget Revenue Net 
Outlays! Impact! Impact 
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1 Conventions used for amounts shown under the budget outlays 
column are that a minus sign indicates increase in total outlays; under 
the tax receipts column, a minus sign indicates lower tax receipts; 
and under net impact, a minus sign indicates an adverse impact on 
the budget. These are tentative estimates which will subsequently be 
subject to a detailed budget review. This review could result in 
changes. The amounts shown are in addition to the President’s budget 
estimates transmitted to Congress in April 1977. 

2 As reflected in the first entry, the tax incentive may prove inade- 
quate to achieve the conservation goal. As reflected in the second 
entry, a mandatory program initiated later may be necessary to 
achieve the President’s goal. 

3 If triggered, the tax revenues would be fully rebated. In the worst 
case and the full 50 cents came into effect over 10 years, $152.8 
billion would be collected and rebated. 


Meeting With Prime Minister 
Suleyman Demirel of Turkey 


Remarks of the President and the Turkish Prime 
Minister Following Their Meeting. May 10, 1977 


Tue Prime Minister. I have visited with the President, 
and we have discussed our bilateral relations. I have ex- 
pressed my deep concern to the President. It was a very 
useful meeting. 


Thank you. 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, I’ve outlined to the Prime Min- 
ister how important the relationships with Turkey have 
always been to us, how in times of crisis we’ve always been 
staunch friends of one another. The alliance with Turkey 
is crucial to the security of Europe and to our own 
national future. 


We are very proud of the progress that is being made 
in providing a higher authority for military sales to Tur- 
key. We just recommended to the Congress that this be 
increased from $125 miilion to $175 million. I have every 
expectation that the Congress will act quickly to increase 
this demonstration of mutual friendship between our two 
countries. 


We face the future with confidence that the other 
differences can be ironed out, and my meeting this morn- 
ing has been of great benefit to me when the position of 
Turkey was explained very forcefully by the Prime 
Minister. So we have made great progress. 


4 There would be no net budget effect since tax revenues offset the 
outlays. The crude oil tax amounts are the portion of that tax to be 
returned to the public through direct Federal payments. The re- 
mainder will be returned via tax credits. Total revenues collected 
through 1985 are estimated to be $86.6 billion. 

5 Previous budget estimates assumed end of all regulation and are 
now not budget consistent with President’s recommendations. 

6 Estimate assumes occasional emergencies of a regional character 
due to serious weather or spot shortages, but estimate does not assume 
a major embargo or repetition of 1976-77 severe winter. 

7 Includes effect of the energy program initiatives on Federal pay 
and on Federal programs indexed to the cost of living including social 
security, civil service and military retirement, food stamps, and school 
lunch programs. Price increases beyond 1981 not included. 

8 Includes utility pricing, interconnections and wheeling, infor- 
mation systems, appliance efficiency, mandatory building standards, 
fuel efficiency standards, fuel economy for the Federal fleet, fuel 
economy for light-duty trucks, removal of excise taxes on intercity 
buses, and repeal of minimum tax in IDC’s. 

9 Estimated receipts from production of oil at Elk Hills will be 
lower than indicated in previous budget estimates, the extent of which 
will be determined by future decisions. This is necessary to reduce 
the surplus of oil on the West Coast. The low estimate shown is based 
on NPR production resuming at the minimum economic recovery 
rate in FY 1981. The high estimate is based on not resuming produc- 
tion at the minimum economic recovery rate through FY 1985. 
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We have a long way to go in the future. But our his- 
torical friendship with Turkey cannot be damaged, be- 
cause (inaudible) 

Q. Did you discuss the Cyprus problem? 

THE PRESDENT. Very briefly. I think there’s com- 
mon hope that the Cyprus question can be resolved. Ob- 
viously, this is a decision to be made by the Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots. Obviously, the Prime Minister has a 
great voice and influence there. 

We have hopes with the position (inaudible )—hope 
for a united nation on Cyprus and for peace among the 
Cypriots. 

Q. Do you see the problem of American bases being 
solved, sir? 

THE Present. I think they will be solved. As I said, 
we are making progress on that line. 


Q. Can you explain the importance of the (inaudi- 
ble)—countries trying to (inaudible)—the southern 
flank of NATO, and on the other hand applying an arms 
embargo to Turkey, one of the southern flank members? 


THE PRESIDENT. Well, we recognize that Turkey is the 
keystone of NATO strength in the eastern Mediterranean. 
And we are very much concerned about the temporary 
embargo that was placed by the Congress of the United 
States. But I believe that very quickly in the next week or 
so, you will see a renewed commitment of our own Con- 
gress to authorize major sales of military equipment to 
Turkey. I think that this is an accurate prediction. 


So we’re making progress. And we recognize that we 
still have more improvement in the future, but we’re 
determined to see it made. 

Q. Is there still a linkage, Mr. President, between the 
Cyprus question and the arms supplies? 

THE Present. Well, my own analysis is that the 
items should be separated, that progress on Cyprus is very 
important to the Cypriots, to Turkey, to Greece, and to 
the rest of the world, certainly including the United States. 
And I’m sure that the Turkish leaders, the Greek leaders, 
the Turkish and Greek Cypriots and we all will do what 
we can to bring about peace in Cyprus. 

I also think that the military cooperation agreement 
is important. We have strongly recommended that the 
Congress approve it. An immediate approval is not likely 
at this point, but I think that is very likely in the future. 
That should be a separate item. 

And the third separate item is the sale of military equip- 
ment to Turkey. I think the Congress will very quickly 
approve the $175-million authorizations. So, although 
we all want all three to be realized, in our minds they 
are separate, and each one is unique in its difficulty, but 
each one is unique in its importance to peace in the eastern 
Mediterranean and to world peace. 

Thank you. 

Reporter. Thank you, Mr. President. 


NoTE: The remarks of Prime Minister Demirel and the President 
with reporters began at 9:25 a.m. at Winfield House where the 
meeting was held. 





NATO MINISTERIAL MEETING 


Text of the President’s Remarks at the First Session of the Meeting. 


May 10, 1977 


Introduction 


Mr. President, Mr. Secretary General, Excellencies, and Members 


of the Council: 


We meet at an important time in the development of the interna- 
tional institutions on which our countries rely. 

Here in London last week the leaders of seven nations and of the 
Commission of the European Communities pledged to join others in 
strengthening these institutions in the economic field. 

Today and tomorrow this Council will discuss how to adapt the 
Alliance to meet the military and political challenges of the 1980’s. 

Taken together, these meetings should give new impetus to relations 


among our industrial democracies. 


At the center of this effort must be strong ties between Europe and 
North America. In maintaining and strengthening these ties, my Admin- 
istration will be guided by certain principles. Simply stated: 

—wWe will continue to make the Alliance the heart of our foreign 


policy. 
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—We will remain a reliable and faithful ally. 

—We will join with you to strengthen the Alliance—politically, eco- 

nomically and militarily. 

—We will ask for and listen to the advice of our Allies. And we will 

give our views in return, candidly and as friends. 

This effort rests on a strong foundation. The state of the Alliance is 
good. Its strategy and doctrine are solid. We derive added strength and 
new pride from the fact that all fifteen of our member countries are now 
democracies. Our Alliance is a pact for peace—and a pact for freedom. 

The Alliance is even stronger because of solid progress toward West- 
ern European unification and the expanding role of the European Com- 
munity in world affairs. The United States welcomes this development, 
and will work closely with the Community. 


Political 


In the aftermath of World War II, the political imperatives were 
clear: to build the strength of the West and to deter Soviet aggression. 
Since then East-West relations have become far more complex. Manag- 
ing them requires patience and skill. 

Our approach to East-West relations must be guided both by a 
humane vision and by a sense of history. Our humane vision leads us to 
seek broad cooperation with Communist states for the good of mankind. 
Our sense of history teaches us that we and the Soviet Union will continue 
to compete. Yet if we manage this dual relationship properly, we can 
hope that cooperation will eventually overshadow competition, leading 
to an increasingly stable relationship between our countries and the 
Soviet Union. 

The United States is now discussing with the Soviet Union ways 
to control strategic arms. By involving the Soviet Union in a continuing 
effort to reduce and eventually to eliminate nuclear weapons we hope 
not only to minimize the risks and costs of continuing arms competition 
but also to promote broader cooperation between our countries. 

The Soviet Union has not yet accepted our proposals. But it has made 
clear that it wants an agreement. We will persevere in seeking an early 
and a genuine end to the arms race, through both a freeze on moderniza- 
tion of strategic weapons and substantial reductions in their number. And 
as we pursue this goal, we will continue to consult with you fully—not only 
to keep you informed but also to seek your views. 

I hope that our countries can also reach agreement with the Soviet 
Union in limiting and reducing conventional forces. The United States 
strongly supports the efforts of the Alliance to gain an accord on mutual 
and balanced reduction of forces in Central Europe. That agreement 
should be based on parity in force levels through overall ceilings for the 
forces of NATO and the Warsaw Pact. The Soviet Union, by contrast, 
seeks to preserve the present conventional imbalance and to impose 
national force ceilings. I hope that these obstacles can be overcome. 
MBFR must be a means for achieving mutual security, not for gaining 
one-sided military advantage. 

As we pursue arms control with the Soviet Union and the Warsaw 
Pact, we should also try to draw the nations of Eastern Europe into 
cooperative undertakings. Our aim is not to turn this region against 
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the Soviet Union, but to enlarge the opportunities for all European 
countries to work together in meeting the challenges of modern society. 

Next month delegates of 35 countries will confer in Belgrade to 
plan for a meeting to review progress since the Helsinki Final Act. 
The United States shares with you a desire to make this a useful and 
constructive meeting. We support a careful review of progress by all 
countries in implementing all parts of the Final Act. We approach these 
meetings in a spirit of cooperation, not of confrontation. 

America’s concern for human rights does not reflect a desire to impose 
our particular political or social arrangements on any other country. It 
is, rather, an expression of the most deeply felt values of the American 
people. We want the world to know where we stand. (We entertain no 
illusion that the concerns we express and the actions we take will bring 
rapid changes in the policies of other governments. But neither do 
we believe that world opinion is without effect.) We will continue to 
express our beliefs—not only because we must remain true to ourselves, 
but also because we are convinced that the building of a better world 
rests on each nation’s clear expression of the values that have given 
meaning to its national life. 

In all these tasks and others facing the Alliance, it is vital for us to 
work together—particularly through close consultation and cooperation 
with the North Atlantic Council. We do not need new institutions, only 
to make better use of one that has served us so well. To this end I pledge 
that the United States will share with the Council our views and intentions 
about the full range of issues affecting the Alliance. 

The Council should also examine long-range problems, so as to 
make this consultation more effective. A special Alliance review of East- 


West relations, undertaken by the Council and drawing in national 
experts, could serve this end. Such a review might assess future trends 
in the Soviet Union, in Eastern Europe and in East-West relations, and 
analyze the implications of these trends for the Alliance. The United 
States is prepared to make a major contribution to this study, whose 
conclusions could be considered at the May 1978 NATO meeting. 


Defense 


Achieving our political goals depends on a credible defense and 
deterrent. The United States supports the existing strategy of flexible 
response and forward defense. We will continue to provide our share 
of the powerful forces adequate to fulfill this strategy. We will maintain 
an effective strategic deterrent, we will keep diverse and modern 
theatre nuclear forces in Europe, and we will maintain and improve 
conventional forces based here. 

The threat facing the Alliance has grown steadily in recent years. 
The Soviet Union has achieved essential strategic nuclear equivalence. 
Its theatre nuclear forces have been strengthened. The Warsaw Pact’s 
conventional forces in Europe emphasize an offensive posture. These 
forces are much stronger than needed for any defense purpose. Since 
1965, new ground and air weapons have been introduced in most major 
categories: self-propelled artillery, mobile tactical missiles, mobile air 
defense guns, armored personnel carriers, tactical aircraft, and tanks. 
The pace of the Pact’s buildup continues undiminished. 
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Let me make it clear that our first preference is for early agreement 
with the Soviet Union on mutual and balanced force reductions. Failing 
to reach this agreement, our military strength must be maintained. 

The collective deterrent strength of our Alliance is effective. But 
it will only remain so if we work to improve it. The United States is 
prepared to make a major effort to this end—as Vice President Mondale 
told you in January—in the expectation that our Allies will do the same. 

There have been real increases in allied defense spending. But 
difficult economic conditions set practical limits. We need to use limited 
resources wisely, particularly in strengthening conventional forces. To 
this end: 

-—We must combine, coordinate, and concert our national programs 

more effectively. 

-—We must find better ways to bring new technology into our armed 

forces. 

—We must give higher priority to increasing the readiness of these 

forces. 

To fulfill these goals, I hope our Defense Ministers, when they 
meet next week, will begin developing a long-term defense program 
to strengthen the Alliance’s deterrence and defense in the 1980's. That 
program should help us make choices and set priorities. It should empha- 
size greater Alliance cooperation to ensure that our combined resources 
are used most effectively. It should take full advantage of work already 
done within the Alliance. 

But plans are not enough. We must ensure that our Alliance has an 
adequate means for setting overall goals in defense, for measuring na- 
tional performance against these goals, and for devising and carrying 
out joint programs. I propose that our Defense Ministers, working 
closely with the Secretary General, consider how best to strengthen the 
Alliance’s ability actually to fulfill agreed programs. 

After an interim report to the December 1977 meeting, I hope the 
Defense Ministers will submit their program to the Spring Meeting 
which might be held at the Summit to review their recommendations. 
I also hope the Defense administrators will agree next week to make 
high priority improvements in the capabilities of our forces over the next 
year. 

As we strengthen our forces, we should also improve cooperation 
in development, production and procurement of Alliance defense equip- 
ment. The Alliance should not be weakened militarily by waste and 
overlapping. Nor should it be weakened politically by disputes over where 
to buy defense equipment. 

In each of our countries, economic and political factors pose serious 
obstacles. None of our countries, the United States included, has been 
free from fault. We must make a major effort—to eliminate waste and 
duplication between national programs; to provide each of our countries 
an opportunity to develop, produce and sell competitive defense equip- 
ment; and to maintain technological excellence in all Allied combat 
forces. To reach these goals our countries will need to do three things: 

First, the United States must be willing to promote a genuinely 
two-way trans-Atlantic trade in defense equipment. My Administration’s 
decisions about the development; production and procurement of defense 
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equipment will be taken with careful attention to the interests of all 
members of the Alliance. I have instructed the Secretary of Defense to 
seek increased opportunities to buy European defense equipment where 
this would mean more efficient use of Allied resources. I will work with 
the Congress of the United States to this end. 

Second, I hope the European allies will continue to increase cooper- 
ation among themselves in defense production. I welcome the initiative 
taken by several of your countries in the European Program Group. A 
common European defense production effort would help to achieve 
economies of scale beyond the reach of national programs. A strength- 
ened defense production base in Europe would enlarge the opportunities 
for two-way trans-Atlantic traffic in defense equipment, while adding 
to the overall capabilities of the Alliance. 

Third, I hope that European and the North American members of 
the Alliance will join in exploring ways to improve cooperation in the 
development, production and procurement of defense equipment. This 
joint examination could involve the European Program Group as it 
gathers strength and cohesion. Some issues could be discussed in the 
North Atlantic Council. Whatever the forum, the United States is ready 
to participate in the way and at the pace that our allies wish. We are 
eager to join with you in trying to identify opportunities for joint develop- 
ment of new equipment and for increasing licensing or direct purchase of 
equipment that has already been developed. Together, we should look 
for ways to standardize our equipment and make sure it can be used by 
all allied forces. We should see if ways can be found to introduce into our 
discussions a voice that would speak for the common interests of the Al- 
liance in offering advice about cooperation in defense equipment. 


Conclusion 


To conclude: 

It is not enough for us to share common purposes; we must also 
strengthen the institutions that fulfill those purposes. We are met today 
to renew our dedication to one of the most important of those institutions, 
and to plan for actions that will help it to meet new challenges. Some 
of these actions can be taken in the near future. Others can be developed 
for review at our meeting next year at this time. I would be glad to 
offer Washington as the site of that meeting. 

The French writer and aviator, Saint-Exupery, wrote that “the 
noblest task of mankind is to unite mankind.” In that spirit, I am con- 
fident that we will succeed. 


NoTE: The NATO ministerial meeting was formally opened in the morning at a 
ceremony at Banqueting House, London. The first session began at approximately 
11 a.m. in the Long Gallery at Lancaster House. The President was introduced by 
NATO General Secretary Joseph M.A.H. Luns. 

The text of the President’s remarks was released at London, England. 
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NATO Ministerial Meeting 


Remarks of Henry Owen, the President’s Special 
Representative for Summit Preparations, and a 
Question-and-Answer Session With Reporters. 


May 10, 1977 


AMBASSADOR Ow EN. I thought I would talk about three 
things very briefly, and then open up to questions, 

First, what were the President’s main proposals? He 
began, as you know, with a reaffirmation of our commit- 
ment to the Alliance and to European unity, and to sup- 
port the existing strategy of the Alliance. Then he went 
into three proposals: First, a proposal for improved politi- 
cal consultation and, more specifically, a broad study of 
East-West relations to be conducted by the North Atlantic 
Council, drawing in experts from capitals. 

Second, a long-term program for improvement, both 
of NATO forces and of NATO machinery for carrying 
out decisions. This program to be developed by the De- 
fense Ministers when they meet on May 17, and reported 
back to the North Atlantic Council meeting of May 1978, 
which he offered to host in Washington, at the summit. 
Along with that long-term program for defense improve- 
ments, he proposed that the Defense Ministers focus on a 
few quick actions which could be taken to improve the 
Alliance forces in the immediate future. 

Third, he spoke about improving the situation in re- 
spect of defense production and procurement, acknowl- 
edged that our own country was not without fault, and 
suggested three steps to improve the situation. 

One, he said that he had instructed the Secretary of 
Defense to search out opportunities for buying increased 
Europear: defense equipment where this was competitive. 

Second, he urged the Europeans to cooperate among 
themselves increasingly, particularly within the independ- 
ent European defense program group, so that they could 
achieve the economies of scale involved in the Europe- 
wide defense production base, which would make them 
more competitive. 

And third, he suggested a joint examination between 
the collective European entity and the U.S. as to how 
you could go about improving procedures. 

So these were the three proposals: political consulta- 
tion, the East-West study, defense, the improvement in 
forces and in machinery over the longer term for the 
1980's, and the focus on specific steps that could be taken 
now in the meantime; and third, defense production and 
procurement, trying to buy more European stuff, encour- 
aging the Europeans to cooperate, and a joint U.S.— 
European examination. 

A second thing I’d like to go through with you is a 
few interpolations the President made, which are not in 
his prepared speech. If you go through it on the first page, 


there was nothing of significance; on the second page, 
when he spoke about the Belgrade conference, just before 
he got to the final sentence, he interpolated an additional 
sentence which I took down as follows: This is after the 
sentence “We support a careful review of progress by all 
countries in implementing all parts of the Final Act,” he 
then said, ““We take a particular interest in human rights 
and hope that good progress can be made in this field.” 

Then on the defense side, at the top there, when he 
was talking just before he got to the improvement of 
Soviet forces, he noted that in the defense budget, which 
he’s just submitted to the Congress, he asked for addi- 
tional funds for U.S. conventional forces. 

Finally, on the last page, when he was still talking 
about defense production, he elaborated on his view of 
the enormous amount of waste which was involved in 
the present overlapping and duplication in defense pro- 
duction, and when he got to the final end, he said NATO 
was the middle-aged alliance, that new initiatives would 
be useful in redirecting it to new tasks; he thought that the 
Alliance had good grounds for confidence in tackling 
these tasks, even though this would involve some sacrifice 
from the members. 

The third thing I wanted to mention was the reaction 
of the other countries. We agreed that we wouldn’t brief 
specifically about what individual countries said, but each 
of the heads of government spoke, and when the Secre- 
tary General tried to summarize it at the end, he said 
the reactions to what he called President Carter’s keynote 
address were positive, that President Carter’s specific 
proposals to adopt the Alliance to the political and mili- 
tary tasks of the 1980’s were proposals to which the other 
leaders responded positively. 

There was general satisfaction with the notion of a 
fresh look at future tasks in the political field, the defense 
field, and the defense procurement field. And the President 
followed up later by saying that he was looking forward, 
at the NATO meeting in May ’78, in Washington which 
he hopes will be at the summit, to reviewing the progress 
that’s been made in each of these three fields, and the 
studies that have been completed in each of these three 
fields. 

That’s all that happened that you haven’t already 
learned by reading the President’s speech, and I’m now 
open to any questions. 

Q. What were some of these quick actions that the 
Defense Ministers would focus on? 

AMBASSADOR Ow.EN. The President— 

Q. Question? 

AMBASSADOR OwEN. The question was: What were 
some of the quick actions that the Defense Ministers might 
focus on? The President, in his speech, didn’t specify 
what they were, and I’d be reluctant to try and do Har- 
old Brown’s work for him, but I think generally you could 
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assume that they will be in fields such as antiarmor, in- 
creased readiness, increasing war reserves. These are three 
areas in which I could conceive that quick actions would 
be taken. But the specification of that you'll have 
May 17th, when Harold Brown goes to the Defense 
Ministers meeting. 

Q. What happens now? Will everybody leave? 

AMBASSADOR OwEN. No. There is a second day of the 
meeting and the second day of the meeting will do at 
least two things: One is talk in more detail about the Bel- 
grade Conference, which was discussed today, but they'll 
talk about it more intensively tomorrow, and secondly, go 
over the communique and reach an agreement on that, 
so that it can be issued tomorrow. And the communique 
will be both addressed to the general questions which 
NATO communiques always address and presumably 
comment on the President’s three initiatives. 

Q. Who will be at the table for us tomorrow? 

AMBASSADOR Owen. Secretary Vance will be there 
tomorrow, plus Ambassador Bennett, our newly appointed 
Ambassador to NATO, who’s with me here today. 

Q. Did they agree, in principal, to the Washington 
Summit idea? 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. I wouldn’t say people stood up 
and said, “Yes, yes, yes,” but my general impression was 
that the idea gained favor. 

Q. Is this just a NATO Summit? 

AMBASSADOR Owen. That is correct. 

Q. On a political question, did the subject of civilian 
emergency come up? 

AMBASSADOR OwEN. No. It did not. 

Q. Will that come up tomorrow? 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. I couldn’t tell you whether it will 
come up tomorrow. Tap, do you know whether that will 
come up tomorrow? 

Mr. ScHEcTER. Repeat the question, please. 

AMBASSADOR Ow_EN. The question was did civilian 
emergency measures, civilian preparedness defense mobil- 
ization measures, was that discussed. It was not discussed 
today. The second question was whether it will come up 
tomorrow and my answer was I don’t know. 

Then I remembered when I was in the Navy they told 
me never say you don’t know. So, I asked Tap Bennett. 
Will it come up tomorrow? 

Mr. BENNETT. It’s open. It can. 

AMBASSADOR OwEN. Tap says it’s open. It may. He 
said it can. But he meant it may. 

Q. Is there any reason why the reference to human 
rights was not in the prepared text and was added after- 
wards by the President? 

AMBASSADOR Ow EN. I think it’s the same question you 
might ask about each of the other four or five interpola- 
tions. When the President reads a speech, in my experi- 
ence, he doesn’t read it. He just goes down it and, indeed, 


I think you can probably get the actual text as it was de- 
livered, tomorrow. 

But I don’t think there was a single paragraph that 
came out exactly as it was in the speech. The President 
looks at the paragraph and then says what the paragraph 
says. And I think that was just part of this general process. 
I think his thinking hasn’t changed from the time he pre- 
pared the speech, and the thinking is reflected in the 
speech and in the additional sentence. 

Q. You don’t think he felt it needed strengthening be- 
cause there was something about civil rights in the 
original? 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. I wouldn’t pretend to read the 
minds—the President’s mind, but I don’t have any reason 
to believe that, no. As I say, I think it was simply the gen- 
eral process that he followed on a number of pages. When 
he sees a paragraph, he throws in more than is in the ac- 
tual text of the speech. 

Q. Mr. Owen, he also was not totally clear in the text. 
Can you expand on what the study of East—West rela- 
tions would do and what the scope is? Could you just give 
us a few words about that? 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. Sure. I think it would look at 
three questions. First, what is the present stage of the 
Soviet Union, Eastern Europe, et cetera; second, what 
are the future trends, both in the Soviet Union and in 
Eastern Europe and in East-West relations; and third, 
what are the implications of those future trends for the 
role of the Alliance in respect of East-West relations? 

Q. Isn’t NATO, as a matter of course, studying its re- 
lationship with the East? Why would you need a special 
study? 

AMBASSADOR OweENn. Because, and I think this was a 
view which was held not only by the President but by the 
other heads of government who spoke about this issue; 
that the issue is so important and there is a sufficient need 
for comprehensive review so that it is worthwhile having 
a study which will differ from previous studies in at least 
three respects: One, more extensive and in greater depth; 
two, involving not only the people in the permanent capi- 
tals, but special experts drawn in; and third, looking at 
the policy issues involved, not merely trying to make an 
estimate of what is happening and what is going to hap- 
pen, but deducing policy conclusions from that. In all 
these respects, it’s different from the regular studies which, 
as you rightly point out, are going on or at least have 
been going on. 

Q. Excuse me. Mr. Vance is going to Spain tomorrow, 
and today you have been discussing NATO as a whole. 
Did the Spanish entry in NATO issue come up at all? 

AMBASSADOR Owen. No, it did not. 

Q. What is the position now before Mr. Vance is going 
to Spain, of the United States about the application of 
Spain with NATO? 
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AMBASSADOR OweEN. The question was first, did it 
come up, and second, what’s the U.S. position. The answer 
to the first is, it did not come up. The second, I think it is 
presumptuous for us to take a position until the Spanish 
Government has taken a position. I think the question of 
whether people want to join NATO is primarily a question 
for the country concerned. 

Q. Is there anything new in Carter saying he will ask 
for additional funds for U.S. conventional forces? 

AMBASSADOR OweENn. No. He did not say that. He said 
that he had asked. He said that in the defense budget 
which went to the Congress this year—you remember the 
Ford Administration submits one budget and the new 
Administration submits supplements—he pointed out that 
in the defense budget he had sent up there was additional 
funds for conventional forces. It was past tense; not future 
tense. 

Q. What is your assessment of the Congressional at- 
titudes toward the United States buying more weapons in 
Europe? 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. Of course, you know there is 
the Nunn-Culver resolution which is very forthright on 
the question, and indeed requires the Secretary of Defense 
to provide a special justification when he doesn’t buy 
weapons which are subject to standardization. So I would 
say the attitude of the Congress toward it in general is 
favorable. 

Now, obviously, on specific issues you have specific 
Members of the Congress who will feel strongly when de- 
fense industries in their districts are involved. So I think 
the attitude of the Congress is favorable toward it as a 
general matter; on specific issues, there are bound to be 
objections from individual Members of the Congress. 
That’s just inherent in the situation. 

Q. He was talking about SALT. He said that he would 
seek to reach an agreement with the Soviet Union to 
limit or end the modernization of strategic weapons. He 
has said things something like that, but never quite like 
that before. Is this a new policy that he’s unveiling here? 

AMBASSADOR OwkENn. No. It was definitely not a new 
policy. It was a recitation of existing policy. I should have 
mentioned, by the way, that when he was talking of the 
SALT part, he interpolated at one point to reduce and 
eventually eliminate nuclear weapons which, as you know, 
is a phrase that he’s used in the past. 

I’m quite clear that the President was not making new 
policy, but was simply describing the existing policy and 
the existing proposals which we’ve made to the Soviet 
Union. 

Q. Would you say that the European countries had 
reservations about President Carter’s long-term plans on 
grounds of cost? 


AMBASSADOR OweENn. If they did, they didn’t voice 
them. It was clear that the European countries are con- 


strained by budgetary considerations, as indeed is the 
United States and Canada. 

And several European heads of government mentioned 
these constraints. But this did not, so far as I could see, 
lead them to have any reservations of the proposal. Quite 
the contrary. It was the fact that there are constraints 
which made them, as it made President Carter, anxious 
to carry out a study which is designed not to produce a 
quantum jump in defense expenditures, but to see how 
the very large sums that NATO is now spending for de- 
fense can be used more effectively. 

The President made that point and several heads of 
government reseated it. 

Q. Can you make the forecast, sir, on the frequency of 
Presidential travel to summits now? 

AMBASSADOR OWEN. Well, there are two summits. 
There is the Economic and the NATO Summit. The 
Economic Summit, there are no plans for another sum- 
mit, and whether another summit occurs will depend 
whether one of the seven governments invites people to 
one. I think common sense would suggest that since there 
have been three summits at some point there will be a 
fourth. But I don’t have the faintest intention when that 
will be, faintest idea when that will be. As to NATO Sum- 
mits, we know when the next one will be. It will presum- 
ably be in May of 1978 in Washington. 

Q. Did any specific weapons come up, the F—16 or 
AWACs? 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. No. There were no discussions of 
specific weapons issues. 

Yes, someone back there. I can’t see that far. 

Q. Sir, in the past there have been rather dire, pro- 
longed 

AMBASSADOR OweEN. I can’t hear you. Can you come a 
little bit forward? 

Q. In the past, sir, there have been rather dire warn- 
ings given lest any of the NATO governments included or 
broadened their base of Government including Commu- 
nism? Was there any discussion or was that at any time 
brought up? 

AMBASSADOR OwENn. The question was: Was there any 
discussion of including Communists in NATO govern- 
ments. The answer is no. The issue did not arise. 

Any other questions? 

Q. Sir, is it reasonable to suppose that all the chiefs 
of government would attend the next NATO summit? 

AMBASSADOR Owen. Of course, the French head of 
government does not attend NATO meetings. He didn’t 
attend this meeting, and I would be surprised if he at- 
tended the next meeting. 

As you know, the position of the French Government 
is it belongs to the Alliance, and is a cooperative and 
faithful member of the Alliance, but it does not belong 
to the organization which was created by that Alliance— 
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NATO. And I would suspect that would govern future 
French attendance, as it has governed past French at- 
tendance at NATO heads of government meetings. 

Any other questions? Thank you very much. 

Reporter. Thank you. 

Mr. Powe t. Let me elaborate on one response here. 
With regard to U.S. position on application or admit- 
tance of Spain to NATO, I believe the time that the 
Spanish President of government was in Washington, 
that he was told by President Carter that at such time 
as Spain might wish to apply for membership, that the 
United States was prepared to support that application 
with, of course, the understanding that the view of the 
organization will prevail. 


NOTE: The question-and-answer session began at 5:40 p.m. at the 
Churchill Hotel, London. 


The President’s Meetings 
in London and Geneva 


Remarks of the President in a Question-and-Answer 
Session With Reporters Following the Conclusion of 
His Meetings. May 10, 1977 


REpoRTER. Mr. President, could you sum up the results 
of this visit here? 

THE Preswent. The whole visit? 

Well, it’s been very productive for me. I had a chance 
to meet with more than a dozen heads of state, many of 
whom I had not known before, and I learned from each 
conversation about their own particular country’s needs 
and opportunities. So I was a good student. 

I think I’ve been extremely impressed with the genuine 
outpouring of friendship and affection by the British 
people toward our own country. 

And this has been very stimulating to me. I’ve had 
a renewed confidence in the strength of the Western 
democratic societies, and I believe that this confidence is 
increased among other leaders who have attended these 
meetings. 

We have some countries that are temporarily incon- 
venienced economically, but there’s an innate strength in 
the people who live in freedom that, I think, will tide us 
through very well. 

We have enormous natural resources in our country— 
and many others—that give us a base on which to correct 
the problems and to deal with challenges. I think as far 
as the NATO meeting was concerned, most of the na- 
tions were relieved to know that the reluctance on the 
part of the United States 3 or 4 years ago to participate 
fully in NATO is now past, that we are a full partner, 
that our financial commitment to conventional forces 


in NATO are stronger than they were before. And I think 
that if they will carry out the suggestions that I made 
this morning—and they were adopted unanimously— 
to do an analysis of NATO for the 1980's, to do a com- 
plete analysis of the relationship between the Western 
democratic societies and the Eastern Communist soci- 
eties, and also to share the benefits of NATO as far as 
the purchase of equipment and so forth is concerned— 
these, of course, will be made back in Washington next 
year for the next NATO summit meeting. 

So, I think in every way my meetings here in England 
have been productive. This was supplemented by a brief 
trip to Geneva, where I met with President Asad from 
Syria. I believe we—I feel better about the prospect for 
some progress in the Middle East than I ever have before. 
King Hussein and President Sadat and President Asad 
have all been very constructive in their conversations with 
me, and I look forward to meeting the new leader of 
Israel after the elections are held in a few days. 

I’ll be meeting with Prince Fahd in Washington later 
on this month. 

So, it’s been a good trip, but I’m ready to go home. . 

Q. Mr. President, what kind of experience was this 
for you personally? 

THE Presipent. It was one of learning. I’ve got a new 
appreciation for the strength and influence of the United 
States as observed from the viewpoint of other nations. 
And this is a sobering thing, but also a very gratifying 
thing. I think there’s a much greater depth of friendship 
toward our nation than I had anticipated, and I think 
that my own presence here, and the fact that the United 
States has now come through the ordeal of Watergate and 
Vietnam, adds a renewed confidence to the people in 
Western Europe. 

So, it’s been a gratifying thing for me, and I believe the 
personal friendships that I’ve formed with the leaders of 
more than a dozen nations will stand our country in good 
stead in the months ahead, as we have slight differences 
between us. 

I think it’ll be easy to have a quick communication to 
resolve those differences, rather than to have it deteriorate 
into a serious circumstance. 

So, I think it’s been a good trip for me personally. 

Q. Do you expect further moderation on the part of 
the Arab countries, based upon your conversations with 
President Asad yesterday? 


Tue Present. I have been very encouraged by the 
moderate attitude of the Anab leaders. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you assess your own per- 
formance? When you came over here, you had some res- 
ervations about your ability to compete with these former 
Finance Ministers. 

Tue PresipENT. Well, I didn’t find the competition to 
be there. There was a ready acceptance of me. And I have 
a good ability to listen when I’m in a learning situation. 
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I think there was an eagerness on their part to teach. I 
don’t think there was any feeling of superiority or inferior- 
ity. There was no inclination to dominate. I think every- 
one who participated would agree with that. 


So, I feel good about the encounters that we had, be- 
cause they were all constructive. There was not a nega- 
tive result that I can remember in the long series of inter- 
relationships among the nations’ leaders. 


Q. Did the NATO meeting this morning produce any 
greater agreement to work together that will help in the 
SALT talks for instance? Will there be a thaw-out in 
the Soviet Union? 


Tue Preswent. I think these meetings will be con- 
structive, even toward the SALT talks—not particularly 
the NATO meeting, but that would be included. 


For instance, General-Secretary Brezhnev will be visit- 
ing France next month, and I think for President Giscard 
d’Estaing to know my position and to know the good 
will that we have towards the Soviets and to express that 
as a third party, will be constructive. And I think this 
next year, as we analyze in some depth with specialists the 
basic compatibilities between the East and the West and 
the basic reasons for differences between the East and 
West, this will provide, I think, some foundation on which 
to correct those differences. 


All of us want to have peace, and all of us want to 
have a substantial progress in reducing dependence upon 
the nuclear weapons. All of us want to have progress made 
on the mutual and balanced force reductions with con- 
ventional arms. All of us want to open up a sharing of 
aid to the developing countries, and include the Soviets 
and other Eastern countries in it. 


So, I think there was a very constructive development 
here toward the East-West relationships in all the forms. 


Q. Mr. President. 

THE PRESIDENT. This will be the last one. 

Q. In the beginning there was some talk that there was 
friction, or at least a certain amount of uneasiness that 
existed between you and Chancellor Schmidt. Did you 
find that to be the case, sir? 

THE PresIvENT. No. We have had differences of opin- 
ion about several important issues. They were just coin- 
cidental. There was nothing there personal. But I think 
that after our own private conversations and in the gen- 
eral discussions, we’ve reached, so far as I know, a 
resolution of all those differences. 

I have a very good personal friendship with Chancel- 
lor Schmidt. He represents a nation that’s vigorous and 
strong economically, and I think that the only remaining 
difference that I can think of is the sale of the nuclear 
reprocessing plant by the Federal Republic of Germany 
to Brazil. And we’ve initiated a study which may or may 
not resolve that problem. But even if it doesn’t, I’m de- 
termined to see very tight and stringent international safe- 
guards concerning nuclear wastes, and if I am successful 
along with others in that endeavor, then I think any 
reprocessing plant anywhere in the world could handle 
nuclear wastes without danger of it developing into 
explosives. 

So, I think there is nothing that’s important that divides 
me and Helmut Schmidt. 

Thank you. I’m going to get ready. 

Q. Are you going to France? 

Tue PrEsIDENT. I have not accepted. He invited me 
and I told him I'd try to come. But I have not accepted 
for sure. 

Q. They say you’re coming. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 7 p.m. upon his return to Winfield 


House. Shortly following his remarks, the President went to 
Heathrow Airport for the return trip to the United States. 





THE PRESIDENT’S NEWS CONFERENCE OF 
MAY 12, 1977 


THE PRESIDENT’S TriIP TO EUROPE 


THE PresipeNT. Thank you very much. 

I have a very brief statement to make—to begin with, just an over- 
view of what I consider to be the results of our trip to Europe, and then 
I will be glad to answer whatever questions you might have. 

This was the first trip I’ve taken outside of our country since I became 
President. It was a very full few days. I tried to be well prepared. And I 
think that I can report substantial success, not particularly because of my 
own participation, but because there was, I believe, a renewed spirit of 
hope and confidence engendered among all of us who participated as 
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we look to the future in our ideological competition with the Eastern 
Communists and Socialist countries, compared to our own in the Western 
democracies, now including Japan. 

I think there is a sense, a quiet sense that we have justified reasons 
for that confidence, although we sometimes suffer a temporary discom- 
fiture in unemployment, inflation, and a sense that the Soviets perhaps are 
increasing their military strength. 

I think there is now a much clearer picture that we are able to 
compete and that that competition must be conducted under peaceful 
circumstances. 

There is a difference. We have strong systems of government. For 
the first time since NATO was begun many years ago, all the participating 
countries are democracies. 

We are very proud of the new emergence of Spain and Portugal 
with the democratic system of government. And I think there is a sense 
to conclude that in a test of will, of confidence, of cooperation, that when 
men and women in our societies are free, when we can make our own de- 
cisions, choose our own governments, that gives us an inherent advantage. 

There was a closeness among us when we adjourned that I thought 
was very encouraging, a better understanding. 

I personally had private conversations with the leaders of 16 or 17 
different countries. I tried to study, ahead of time, what their special 
problems were and what their opportunities were for increased friend- 
ship with us. And I think we were successful. 

We recommitted our commitment to NATO. We called on a re- 
analysis of what NATO will be during the 1980's, a new study of East- 
West relationships, and a better way to save money, and to make a NATO 
commitment more effective with standardization of weapons. 

While there, I took a quick trip to Geneva to meet President Asad 
of Syria—a continuing process in my own life as President—to study the 
special attitudes toward a possible alleviation of the Middle Eastern 
dispute this year. And hopefully, after the Israeli elections this month, we 
can have the new leader of the Israeli Government come back to meet 
with me, as Prime Minister Rabin did earlier this year. 

So, these are the things that we attempted. I think our successes were 
well publicized, but it was a joint success and I believe that we under- 
stand each other better. There’s a renewed strength and commitment 
in the democratic societies who are our friends and allies. 

Ms. Thomas [Helen Thomas, United Press International]. 


QUESTIONS has been extant now on a continuing basis now for more 

than 29 years, without a homeland for the Palestinians. 

ee eee ae eee The exact definition of what that homeland might be, the 

Q. Mr. President, do you think that Israel should degree of independence of the Palestinian entity, its rela- 

tionship with Jordan, or perhaps Syria and others, the 

geographical boundaries of it, all have to be worked out by 

the parties involved. But for the Palestinians to have a 

homeland and for the refugee question to be resolved, is 
obviously of crucial importance. 


accept the Palestinian homeland if the Palestinians or 
PLO accept the fact of Israel? And also, as a result of your 
talks today, are you persuaded that we should share arms 
technology and coproduction with Israel? 

THE PresmeENT. The answer to both those questions ayer 
is yes. I don’t think that there can be any reasonable hope We have a special relationship with Israel. It’s ab- 
for a settlement of the Middle Eastern question, which _ solutely crucial that no one in our country or around the 
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world ever doubt that our number one commitment in 
the Middle East is to protect the right of Israel to exist, to 
exist permanently, and to exist in peace. It’s a special 
relationship. 

Although I’ve met with the leaders of Egypt, Syria, 
Jordan, and had long hours of discussion, I never found 
any of those Arab leaders who objected to that special 
commitment of ours to the protection of the integrity of 
Israel. 

And obviously, part of that is to make sure that Israel 
has adequate means to protect themselves without mili- 
tary involvement of the United States. I have no objection 
about this arrangement. I’m proud of it. And it will be 
permanent as long as I’m in office. 


THE PRESIDENTS DOMESTIC POLICIES 


Q. Mr. President, while you were away, a number 
of liberal Democrats—thinking especially of Senator 
McGovern—suggested that your economic policies are 
hard to differentiate from those of your Republican 
predecessor. What’s your response to that? 

THE PresipENT. Well, I would not refer to Senator 
McGovern as “a number of liberal Democrats.” 
[Laughter] 

I don’t know that Senator McGovern’s speech to the 
ADA was mirrored in the objections by any other Demo- 
crats. Obviously, we have a firm belief in the character of 
the Democratic Party, that we’re the ones who are re- 
sponsible more than any other party in this country’s 
existence for the provision of jobs for our people, a better 
life for those who are afflicted, who are poor, who are 
disadvantaged, who need education and need security in 
their old age. These kinds of programs have been put 
forward by me to the Congress in a very strong and con- 
tinuing way. 

I will make one of my few speeches later on this month 
in California to a labor convention. And I will try to 
spell out in kind of an inventory fashion what we have 
proposed and what we do intend to do this year. But ’'m 
very proud of what has been done up to date and the atti- 
tude of Congress. 


Tomorrow, I'll be signing a $4 billion jobs bill. Appro- 
priations have already been approved for countercyclical 
help for local governments. We are providing over 1 mil- 
lion jobs for young people this summer. We proposed to 
the Congress a resolution of the very serious question 


involving the integrity of the social security system. 
We've asked for a control of the runaway costs of people 
to get health care in hospitals. These are just the first 
steps toward a continuing commitment of my own 
administration. 


I do not consider these moves, to help people to go back 
to work and have a good life, to be incompatible with a 
balanced budget before my own term of office is over. 
We consider the realization of the objective of a balanced 
budget to be tied very closely with the right of people 
to have a job. 


If we're going to have high unemployment, we’re not 
going to have a balanced budget. So, I don’t think the 
criticism was justified, and I’m very thankful it was con- 
fined to one person. 


Q. Mr. President? 


THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 


THE MIDDLE EAST SITUATION 


Q. May I get back briefly to Helen’s question? It 
seemed to us, traveling with you, that you and the people 
in your party were a bit more upbeat on the question of 
the Middle East this week than perhaps a couple weeks 
ago after the Hussein visit. I just wonder, do you have 
indications now that the Palestinians are ready to recog- 
nize the right of Israel to exist? And also, do you have— 
in reference to the question Helen brought up—do you 
have some indication that Israel is ready to recognize the 
need for a Palestinian homeland? 


THE PresweENT. We have had no contact with the 
Palestinians, with PLO. But I have concluded meetings 
with the Prime Minister of Israel, the President of Egypt, 
the President of Syria, and the King of Jordan. At the 
conclusion of this series of meetings, I feel better than I 
did before. At the end of the Hussein meeting, my own 
hopes were improved. 


I don’t want to mislead anyone. The chances for 
Middle Eastern peace are still very much in doubt. We 
have a long way to go. But I do believe that there’s a 
chance that the Palestinians might make moves to recog- 
nize the right of Israel to exist. And if so, this would 
remove one of the major obstacles toward further 
progress. 
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Our Government, before I became President, promised 
the Israeli Government that we would not recognize the 
PLO by direct conversations or negotiations, as long as 
the PLO continued to espouse the commitment that 
Israel had to be destroyed. 

I would like to see this resolved. There’s a chance that 
it will be done. We are trying to add our efforts to bring 
this about. But I have no assurance that it will be 
accomplished. 


ILLEGAL GOVERNMENT ACTIVITIES 


Q. Mr. President, a former FBI official now faces 
prosecution for his role in allegedly ordering illegal FBI 
surveillance on various groups. I’m curious, on the basis 
of your information, can you tell us whether you feel that 
Mr. Kearney does in fact deserve to be prosecuted, and 
whether or not you feel that other FBI officials, present or 
former, should face similar prosecutions for similar alleged 
actions? 

THE PresweNT. Well, you are presupposing guilt be- 
fore a trial. It’s obvious to me that members of the Gov- 
ernment, in the military, the CIA, and the FBI, and the 
Oval Office, if a crime is committed, need to have that 
crime investigated. And if they’re determined to be guilty, 
they should be punished. No special excuse should be 
given for officials in the FBI. I don’t know the details of 
the case. I’ve not been briefed on it and have no reason 
to be. I have encouraged Attorney General Griffin Bell, 
who needs no encouragement, to enforce the law en- 
thusiastically. 


And there’s been a great deal of pressure put on Griffin 
Bell not to prosecute this case or to continue with the 
investigation of the case. I think he’s doing the right 
thing. But I don’t want to try to guess what the outcome 
of the investigation or the possible trial might be. 


U.S. RELATIONS WITH THE PEOPLE’S 
REPUBLIC OF CHINA 


Q. Mr. President, one of your predecessors is going on 
television tonight to discuss his foreign policy, Mr. Nixon, 
and I suspect he’ll talk a great deal about China. 

Inasmuch as it’s been 5 years since the Shanghai Com- 
munique was signed, I was wondering if you have a 
target date within your administration for full diplo- 
matic recognition of the People’s Republic of China? 
Do you have a target date? Will it come within your first 
administration, and if you don’t have a target date, what’s 
the problem? 


THE PreswENT. Well, it’s very difficult for me to set 
a target date, because this is a two-way negotiation. We 
have commenced discussions with the Chinese Govern- 
ment to resolve the first obstacle, and that is the claims 
settlement. 


Long years ago, we had roughly $190 million worth 
of American property and other goods confiscated by the 
Mao Tse-tung government. We in our country confiscated 
in return about $80 million, I believe, primarily in Chinese 
bank deposits. We’ve never been able to work out those 
differing claims. That would be the first step. 


We have espoused, and I have renewed my commit- 
ment to the Shanghai Communique, which says that 
there’s just one China. We didn’t say which one, and I 
think that we have moved—[laughter]—and neither did 
anyone else—we have moved, I think, to strengthen our 
ties with the People’s Republic of China. 


_ I have met personally with Ambassador Huang. Cy 
Vance has met several times with him. We’ve sent a dele- 
gation of Congress Members over there, along with my 
own son, as a demonstration or gesture of friendship. They 
were well received. We have chosen one of the good friends 
of mine and a great leader, Leonard Woodcock, who we 
expect to be the next Ambassador to the People’s Republic 
of China and I would like to see progress made toward 
normalization of relationships. 


The one obstacle, major obstacle, obviously, is the re- 
lationship we’ve always had with Taiwan. We don’t want 
to see the Taiwanese people punished or attacked. And if 
we can resolve the major difficulty, I would move ex- 
peditiously to normalizing relationships with China. But 
I can’t put a time limit on it. 


PLANS FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Q. Mr. President, your trip to Europe was judged to be 
a great success. We know that you’ve been invited to Paris 
in the fall by President d’Estaing. When will you be going 
back to Europe, or to any other foreign country? 


THE PresiwenT. I’ve not decided definitely to go to 
France. President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing did invite me 
to come, and if the Congress is able to get through with its 
work as presently scheduled, sometime in October, then 
that would make it possible for me perhaps to take an- 
other trip at the end of this year. But I have not decided 
to do that yet. 


I don’t know what the prospects of the trip would be. 
I don’t know what the itinerary would be, and it’s still very 
much in doubt. 
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WELFARE REFORM 


Q. Mr. President, if the welfare mess is as bad as you 
have said it is, why are we going to have to wait until 
1981, in your second term, to see it cured? 

Tue Preswent. Thank you for your comments. 
[Laughter] I don’t think that’s what we have in mind at 
all. We expect to propose a legislative package to the Con- 
gress before the summer home work session, which com- 
mences in August. 

I would hope that the Congress could pass the new wel- 
fare legislation early next year, and then we'll immediately 
start to implement it. 

It took us 2 years to implement the recent change in 
the welfare laws, and I think that a 3-year time for the 
conclusion of those changes is a very hopeful and optimistic 
move. But that doesn’t mean that we won’t initiate im- 
mediately those parts that can be done quickly. And I 
think that this is not a sign of discouragement, but a sign 
of practicality. 

We are now approaching this question on a somewhat 
piecemeal basis. Under the general term of welfare would 
obviously come food stamps. We’ve recommended that 
the cash contribution to food stamps be eliminated, a great 
simplification process. So, I don’t think anyone needs to 
be discouraged who is interested in welfare reform. 

If everything went exactly on schedule and if we moved 
as expeditiously as humanly possible, that could not be 
completed before the time that I designated. 


THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


Q. Mr. President, Pat Caddell, your pollster in the 
campaign, wrote a memo to you in December. And I’d 
like to ask you about two of his assertions. The first is 
that some elements of the Democratic Party are greater 
adversaries, potentially, of your administration politically 
than the Republicans. He mentioned traditional Demo- 
crats like McGovern. He called him anachronistic, and 
the “young turks” like Governor Brown. He said he was 
the most dangerous threat on the horizon in the Party. 

My first question, if I may, is: Do you believe that? 

Tue Present. No. I don’t see either McGovern or 
Governor Brown as an adversary or threat. I feel quite 
secure in my position. [Laughter] 

The prospect of a 1980 election is something that I have 
not, you know, put any time on at all. That'll be a decision 
that may be made in the future. And I think that it’s 
accurate to say—TI don’t remember the memorandum now 
in detail—but I do remember that one of the conclusions 
that he drew, as you so accurately pointed out on tele- 
vision one night, is that the best way to have favorable 
reaction from the American people in future elections is 
to do a good job in managing the Government. But I hon- 
estly don’t feel threatened. 


I think it’s true that I have a close and friendly relation- 
ship with Governor Brown. He helped me during the 
campaign. My son Chip is with him today for a 4-day 
period to work, and my wife will be stopping by to work 
in California with Governor Brown on mental health when 
she goes to Hawaii later on this year. 


I don’t feel threatened and consider him a very good 
friend. But this is long in the future. And I think what 
Pat Caddell was referring to was if I should change my 
mind and decide to run for reelection. 


THE PRESIDENTS STYLE 


Q. May I ask about the second theme, which was, you 
should continue a political campaign as President with 
such things as town meetings and all of that, and that you 
should really concentrate on style. He said that many peo- 
ple have been defeated by making the mistake of sub- 
stituting substance for style. Do you agree? 

THE Presipent. Yes, I agree. I agree to this extent: 
When I took office, I had not won an overwhelming vic- 
tory in the general election—as you know, a couple 
million votes. And I believe that in the last number of 
years, there had been a loss of confidence in our Gov- 
ernment, both in its integrity and also in its ability and 
competence. 

There had been a loss of confidence that the White 
House and Congress could work together, or that the 
people could have access to the decisionmaking process, 
absent secrecy. So, a major commitment of mine, long 
before this Caddell memorandum was written, was to try 
to restore the confidence of the people in me. 

Obviously, one of those means is by frequent news 
conferences. Another one is by access to me in the Oval 
Office. Another one is the travel around our country on 
occasion to meet with people. And I think that this is 
the “style” part. I think that the walk down Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue, about which Mr. Caddell was not in- 
formed, was a good indication that I trust Washington. 
I didn’t feel endangered, that I wanted the people to 
know I was one of them. I don’t see anything wrong 
with this. I think, to the extent that I can have a good 
relationship with the people, it makes it easier for me to 
be a good President. 

So, the confidence of the people in the Government 
is a crucial element of leadership. And the openness with 
which I hope that I am conducting my administration 
means that we don’t try to cover up mistakes. And if we 
do make mistakes, we want them to be known. So, I think 
that this is a good combination of style on the one hand, 
which is not artificial, and substance on the other hand, 
which will bear good results. 


Q. Mr. President? 
THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 
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THE PRESIDENTS DOMESTIC POLICY 


Q. To follow up the Frank Cormier question and your 
answer, you talked about providing jobs. Why aren’t 
you able to please George Meany? What’s the problem 
there? 

Tue Presipent. Well, I don’t know. That question 
can best be answered by Mr. Meany. I think it would 
be good for special interest groups of all kinds—labor, 
business, environment, and others—to cooperate and to 
express a partnership in things that are accomplished for 
the good, instead of concentrating on the negative things 
that fail to measure up to their own very high expecta- 
tions. 

I think the package of proposals that we put forward 
are unexcelled, even going back to the early days of 
Lyndon Johnson. And as I say, I'll make a good sum- 
mary of these proposals, which I think will be realized, at 
a speech later on this month. Mr. Meany feels that my 
level of minimum wage is too low. He feels that the $4 
billion public works proposal that Congress has already 
approved is too little. He feels that I should have put 
tight constraints against the importation of color tele- 
vision sets, sugar, shoes. I think I’ve worked out a good 
balance on those proposals. 

So, the fact that he doesn’t approve of everything I do 
doesn’t mean we have any personal disruption of our 
communication and mutual respect. 

Q. Are you also saying to Mr. Cormier that you see no 
danger of losing the liberals? 

THE Present. Well, there’s always that danger. I 
think one of the characteristics of some liberals is that they 
are very difficult to please. [Laughter] And when some of 
the groups make a list of things that they want, if they 
get 95 percent of what they want they can only remem- 
ber the other 5 percent. [Laughter] 

And this is something which I don’t particularly de- 
plore but which I do recognize. There’s been no disrup- 
tion of my relationship with any of these groups. And I 
think my record has been and will be able to bear their 
scrutiny. 

Q. Mr. President? 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes? 


THE A7E AIRCRAFT 


Q. In your defense budget, you recommended deleting 
all the funds for the A7E light attack aircraft. The House 
has restored funds for 6 A7E’s and the Senate has re- 
stored funds, or their committees have restored funds, for 
12 A7E’s. What’s your reaction to that? 

THE PresweNt. The A7, in my opinion, ought not to 
be built any longer, except to meet present contractual 
agreements. It’s a plane that’s obsolescent at best. There is 
no need in my opinion for a continued purchase of this 


plane. This is a matter for me and the Congress to decide 
mutually, of course, in the ultimate case. 

But my recommendation not to order new A7’s was 
based on the fact we have superior airplanes now to re- 
place it. And as far as our return on very scarce military 
dollars invested, it was not the best investment to make. 

Q. Mr. President, following on that question, if I could 
for a minute, my impression was that the replacements for 
the A7E’s wouldn’t be off the line for several years and 
that right now the Navy is minus about 36 A7’s. 

How do you feel about waiting that long for the re- 
placement model? 

Tue Presivent. Well, I went into this very carefully 
and thoroughly with the Defense Department officials 
and with those who represent the Office of Management 
and Budget, before my own recommendation was made to 
the Congress. I think I made the right decision, the right 
recommendation. And I don’t believe that our defense 
capability will be damaged by not going ahead in acquir- 
ing this plane, which is becoming too obsolescent to be 
the best investment. 


WHITE HOUSE STAFF SALARIES 


Q. Mr. President, given your concern about inflation 
and for economy in Government, how do you justify pay 
raises up to $11,000 for some of your senior staff aides 
after they've been on the job only 2 months? 


THE Present. Well, I had a substantial increase in 
my salary the first day I went into office. [Laughter] I 
think I earn it. These men and women on my staff are not 
overpaid. I don’t think the Congress is overpaid nor do I 
think that the District Judges and the judiciary are over- 
paid. My staff members did not have their salaries raised 
to the saime level even as the Members of Congress and 
the judiciary, which was their choice, not mine. Their in- 
crease in salary, I think, was one that was justified, and I 
don’t have any apology to make for it. They work extraor- 
dinarily long hours, as do some of you, and I think the 
people of our country are getting a good return on their 
salary investment in my staff. 


FOREIGN ARMS SALES 


Q. Mr. President, about a month ago you got recom- 
mendations on your desk for a new weapons sales policy 
for overseas, and Secretary Vance has explained that to 
some members of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. Did you explain that policy to the other leaders in 
London that you met with, and will Israel get any kind of 
special treatment? Will there be a class of countries that 
get special treatment? 

THE Present. I did explain it to the other leaders 
in London—to some of the other leaders, not all of them, 
because I met with so many. And the second answer is 
that Israel will get special treatment. We have a certain 
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small group of nations who, because of longstanding his- 
torical commitments of Presidents, Congress, and the 
American people, do have a special relationship with our 
Government. 

In coproduction—that’s when we share responsibilities 
for the production of a certain weapons system or the 
sale of the advanced weapons systems—Israel is one of 
those countries. Yes. 


THE PRESIDENTS TAX PROPOSALS 


Q. Mr. President, there have been reports that your 
administration is considering significant tax cuts for busi- 
ness in your tax reform package. What is your thinking 
along this line? 

THE Present. I have not had a chance yet to meet 
with the specialists who are working on the overall tax 
proposal. I’ve been working on the summit and the wel- 
fare proposal and others—and social security and so forth. 

This week will be the first time that I will have met 
with them at all—that’ll be tomorrow—to go over the 
general framework. I think it would be erroneous to 
presume, however, that the major tax reductions, if any, 
would fall to the business community. I’m much more 
concerned about alleviating the tax burdens on people 
who are working families and those that I think have 
been paying too much. But there might be a change in 
the tax structure relating to business. 

But I can’t answer your question because I have not 


yet decided. But I think in general, there would be a well- 
balanced assessment of tax burden, and I would certainly 
not single out business for special tax credits. 

Q. Mr. President, is it your assumption that the tax 
reform package would result overall in a decrease in 
revenues? 


THE PresivenT. No. My hope is that we can make the 
analysis based on no change in revenue, that its primary 
purpose can be increased equity or fairness and much 
greater simplicity. Then, if we do have an opportunity to 
reduce taxes, they will be done one increment at a time, 
and the decreases in tax payments will be allotted where 
they’re needed, both to sell the package to Congress and 
to the people, and to provide increased fairness in the 
overall concept. 

FRANK Cormier (Associated Press). Thank you, Mr. 
President. 

[At this point, President Carter’s seventh news conference was con- 
cluded. It was held at 2:30 p.m. on Thursday, May 12, 1977, in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office Building, and broadcast live 
on radio and television. Following the news conference, the Presi- 


dent remained in the room to answer questions from members of 
the press on an informal basis, as follows:] 


Q. Have you got any jet lag? 

THE PRESIDENT. I’ve gotten over it. I went to see “The 
Barber of Seville” last night. It was a remarkable per- 
formance. Beverly Sills was nice enough to help me out, 
you know, with the pre-inauguration program. She per- 


formed without asking for any kind of pay. And I want 
to gosee her. 

But I feel pretty good. I’m going to get a longer night’s 
sleep tonight. 

Q. We were all zonked out. How did you have the 
energy to go see the opera last night? 

THE President. I have one ability to change from 
one time zone to another, even with a 5-hour difference. 
When I got to London for instance—on the way over, 
I went to bed at 11:30 at night, London time, which was 
6:30 Washington time. And I would guess that you did 
not do the same. 

Q. No. [Laughter] Mr. President, you talked about 
coverups and confidence in your formal portion of the 
news conference. Could you give us your reaction to the 
Nixon television appearances? 

THE PRESIDENT. I’ve only seen a small part of the first 
one. I saw part of the first part, and then the latter part 
of it. It really didn’t change my opinion about President 
Nixon. I personally think that he did violate the law. I 
think he did commit impeachable offenses. I think that he 
doesn’t think he did. And I noticed in the post-program 
public opinion polls that most of the people do agree 
with what I’ve just said. 

Q. We can’t hear you back here. 

Q. Mr. President, you did not believe him, then? 

THE PRESWENT. Well, as I say, I think he was guilty 
of impeachable offenses. But I believe that he doesn’t 
think he was. I think he has rationalized in his own mind 
that he did all these things for the benefit of his staff 
members, and so forth, and that he didn’t have any 
criminal intent. I think he’s mistaken, but I’m sure it’s 
possible for any human being to rationalize their own 
actions, particularly in months afterwards. 

Q. Can you tell us about the sudden resurgence of 
Watergate interest in the country? Why is the country 
suddenly interested in this again? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, I think it’s completely attribut- 
able to that series of television programs. 

Q. Do you think it’s all right to go ahead with them, 
and will you be watching “Foreign Policy” tonight, for 
example? 

THE Present. No, I won't. 

Q. Why? Don’t you think you will learn anything from 
it? 

THE PreswenT. No. I just have some other things 
I’ve got to do. [Laughter] 

Q. We ran into a lot of people who saw the program in 
Great Britain. There seemed to be a lot of interest in the 
Nixon program. I just wondered, did any of the other 
people that you met with mention it at all or was there any 
talk about it? 

THE Preswent. Yes. Several of the European leaders 
mentioned it. And I would say that most of their com- 
ments were deploring the resurrection of it. 

Q. What do you mean, what he had to say or that 

Q. The resurrection of Watergate? 
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Tue Present. Yes. It was quite a blow to Europe, 
I think, to see our own country besmirched with the 
Watergate revelations, and I think they now are glad to 
see it over and just did not want to see the whole subject 
resurrected again. But I don’t think this is going to do any 
serious damage. 

Q. Didn’t any of them tell you they thought he was 
really just a victim of politics? 

THE Present. No, they didn’t. 

Q. Were they critical of him for bringing it up? 

Tue President. No. I don’t think so. They just de- 
plored it. I don’t mean that they were 

Q. He’s making a lot of money off of it. 

THE PreswenT. I know. 

Q. Do you approve of that part of the whole thing, 
of. 

Q. The selling of the ex-President 

Q. Selling of the Government? 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, you know, I don’t want to get 
in the position of condemning Mr. Nixon for what he does 
now. 

Q. Are you starting your memoirs? [Laughter] 

Tue Presipent [laughing]. I don’t think anybody 
would pay for them. 

Q. Did you get a taste for foreign travel now, after you 
told us coming over you didn’t think much of traveling 
away from Washington now? Now there is France, 
Geneva. 

QO. Paris. 

Q. Did you get bitten by meeting with the leaders of 
the free world? 

Tue Preswent. I hope not. [ Laughter] 

Q. Did you feel like you were back on the campaign up 
in Newcastle? 

Tue PresmeEnt. Well, I did. 

Q. It looked like it. 

Q. Somebody said Hamilton Jordan was doing voter 
profiles. [ Laughter] 

THE PRESIDENT. Well, that was really a good trip, I 
think. 

Q. Where did you get the “Haway-the-lads” line? Who 
told you about that? 

Tue Present. The Prime Minister. 

Q. Did he? On the way up? 

THE Present. After we got up there. 

Q. And it was your idea to use it. 

THE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Q. Ham Jordan was quoted as saying that he was sur- 
prised, even knowing the power of the Presidency, how 
much impact it had abroad. Did you find that same 
reaction? 

THE Present. Well, I really think it was really more 
of an expression of friendship and confidence in our 
Nation and its position as a bulwark that’s unchanged 
within the Democratic societal structure. There’s a great 


doubt and a lack of confidence among many of the Euro- 
pean communities. 

The USIA does public opinion polls and I have access 
to them. And I think just the fact that the people see that 
our own country is so strong and so permanent and so able 
and so deeply committed to European friendship was the 
cause of the outpouring of expression of support. 

Also, Newcastle is an area that’s quite often ignored 
in the political processes. And I think the fact that a 
President did go up to that relatively isolated community 
was appreciated by them. So, I was really pleased with 
it. But the main sense I had was one of intensely strong 
feelings of appreciation, of friendship and kinship among 
them and us. 

Q. We thought it had something to do with the fact 
Callaghan—that was one of the few areas he hung onto 
or his party hung onto. [ Laughter] 

Tue Preswent. Well, as a matter of fact, I think the 
Labor Government lost every county in Great Britain ex- 
cept Tyne and Wear, which is where Newcastle was. If 
I had gone there a week earlier, he might have lost it, 
too. [Laughter] 

Q. For those of us who sit in the rear, I wonder if you 
would raise your sights the next time? 

Q. Yes. Please. 

THE Present. Okay. I promise. 

Q. Hold on there. 

THE PRESENT. I really need to go. 

Q. Mr. President, would you please comment about 
your meeting with Prime Minister Demirel? Did you 
find any solutions in achieving some proposal to the 
strained Turkish-American relations in the last few years? 

THE PrEswENT. I don’t have time to get into that sub- 
ject deeply. But I can say this: Both Demirel and Cara- 
manlis, with whom I met the same morning, expressed 
their complete commitment to seek and to find a peaceful 
solution of the differences between them and the Aegean 
Sea. 

When I left those meetings at the American Embassy 
residence and arrived for the NATO conference, I found 
Prime Minister Demirel and Prime Minister Caramanlis 
talking to each other with their hand on one another’s 
shoulder, as though they were trying to resolve their 
differences. So, although Turkey has been very disap- 
pointed at our inability to have passed in the Congress 
the mutual defense agreement, I do believe that they ap- 
preciated the increase in the authorization for military 
sales by $50 million. And I think I let Mr. Demirel and 
also Caramanlis understand that to the American pub- 
lic, a resolution of the Cyprus question is of supreme im- 
portance to us and interest to us. 

They feel that the Aegean Sea is the more important 
of the two questions, because of the actual threat to peace, 
the fact that war might begin. But I was pleased. 

Q. Thank you, Mr. President. 
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Q. Mr. President, is there any chance to have the PLO 
office in Washington? 
Tue PresivenT. I don’t know. 


Public Works Employment 


and Economic Stimulus 


Appropriations Bills 


The President’s Remarks on Signing H.R. 11 and 
H.R. 4876 Into Law. May 13, 1977 


THE PresweNnt. I’m very pleased this morning to be able 
to sign two very important pieces of legislation which I 
think demonstrate, in a vivid way, the close cooperation 
that has evolved between the White House and the Con- 
gress and between the Federal Government and the local 
and State government officials. 

One of the most important needs that we had when 
I became President was to assure that we begin to reduce 
the unemployment rate which at that time was, I believe, 
8.1 percent, and to start our national economy toward 
a normal growth in prosperity. 


These two bills that have now been passed by Con- 
gress are a major move in the right direction. Our Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Juanita Kreps, has shown a deep 
interest in this legislation, will administer it well and, 
I think, has formed a close interrelationship with the 
congressional committees involved that will stand us in 
good stead in the future. 


House Resolution 11 is a public works bill. It provides 
$4 billion in immediate funding for State and local gov- 
ernments to proceed with projects that will be very bene- 
ficial to the people of our country. The Labor Depart- 
ment has estimated that 300,000 jobs will be provided 
with this money in the construction industry alone, and 
at least another 300,000 in related industries concerned 
with construction. 


A good part about it is that this program will be ad- 
ministered at the local and State levels of government, 
and also that it is not a make-work-type job opportunity. 
The jobs will be in the private sector. I think perhaps 
the Congress has been a little too strict on requiring that 
public employees can’t participate and perhaps a little 
too much of an intrusion in the requirements on local 
and State governments. But these will be private jobs, 
and I think this is a very good and proper thing to do. 


The allocation of funding is on a basis of the number of 
jobs that need to be provided: the unemployment total 
figures, 65 percent, and 35 percent on a percentage of 


unemployment, so that every State gets at least $30 mil- 
lion; the maximum that any State can get is $500 
million. 

Two percent of the money is set aside for Indians and 
Alaskan natives, and 10 percent of the total funds have 
to be spent through minority businesses. These are very 
good aspects of this legislation. 

And I would like to sign now House Resolution 11, 
and then following that sign another appropriation bill 
which will make possible even further progress in eco- 
nomic development. 

[At this point, the President signed H.R. 11 into law, and then 
resumed speaking.] 

I want to thank the Congress for making it possible 
for me to do this. 

I might point out that already we’ve had a very good 
move toward the goals that we established. The unem- 
ployment rate has dropped by a full one percent in this 
first few months—not because of me, not because of the 
Congress, not because of Secretary Kreps or the mayors 
and Governors, but because of a reaffrmation of the 
American peoples’ confidence in our own system. And 
I believe that this has shown up in the public opinion 
polls. It has also shown up in a better attitude of con- 
sumers and business investments in the future. 

Recent analyses done by independent private groups 
have shown that the business plans for investment in the 
next 12 months are 18 percent—discounted for inflation 
more than 10 percent. This is a very good indication of 
both consumer and business confidence in the future of 
our country. 

House Resolution 4876 is the appropriations bill for 
the stimulation of our economy. It involves $630 million— 
$631 million, I believe, to be exact—in countercyclical 
allocations. That legislation has not been passed yet, but 
it will be voted on today; $8 billion for public service jobs, 
which will help to put people back to work who are diffi- 
cult to employ, and an additional 200,000 jobs for young 
people. 

When I met with the other leaders of the Western world 
in Europe this past week, the most uniform concern ex- 
pressed was for jobs for young people, and I think this is 
a move in the right direction. We’ve still got a long way 
to go, but the enlightened attitude of the Congress in pass- 
ing this legislation with sound principles involved and 
with no delay is something of which the American people 
can be proud. 

So I am very glad to sign now House Resolution 4876 
that provides more than $20 billion in general revenue 
sharing funds and opportunities for the American people 
to go back to work. 

[At this point, the President signed H.R. 4876 into law, and then 
resumed speaking.] 

I would like to ask our Secretary of Commerce to say 
just a word. 
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SecreTARY Kreps. I’m not sure I’m comfortable in this 
chair. [Laughter] 

I think the only thing that needs to be added is the 
fact that in addition to creating jobs in the private sector, 
the local public works legislation will give to the people 
in the towns and cities throughout the Nation new facili- 
ties, new public facilities, libraries, municipal buildings, 
water treatment plants, which they very much need. And 
this legacy, this long-term legacy, is as important a part 
of the legislation as is the job creation. 

Thank you, Mr. President. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 9:30 a.m. at the signing ceremony 
in the Rose Garden at the White House. As enacted, H.R. 11 and 
H.R. 4876 are Public Law 95-28 and Public Law 95-29, 


respectively. 


Swearing-In Ceremony for 


Four Government Officials 


The President’s Remarks at the Swearing In of 

Grace Olivarez as Director, Community Services 
Administration, Leonel J. Castillo as Commissioner, 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, Jay Solomon 
as Administrator, General Services Administration, and 
Alan K. Campbell as Commissioner, Civil Service 
Commission. May 13,1977 


Some people said that this group meeting was because 
I got accustomed to meeting with large numbers of heads 
of state in Europe. But that’s not the case. 

I particularly wanted to have this morning, an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate as vividly as possible the interrela- 
tionship between competence in government and the 
humane concern about people in our ccuntry. 

We have two men who will be sworn in this morning 
who are responsible for the public employees, head of the 
Civil Service, and head of a General Services agency that 
takes care of all our property and has, I think, about a $4 
billion budget. They bring to our Government a back- 
ground of superb knowledge and experience. 

On the other hand, we have two people being sworn in 
who will deal in the most direct way with human beings. 
And I’m very proud to have this chance to reaffirm my 
old friendships with some of them and to introduce the 
others to the American people. 

The first person that Id like to introduce, on my right, 
is a friend whom I’ve known for several years. Jay Solomon 
and his wife, Rosalynn, their children, are very close to 
me. They’ve demonstrated in many ways their commit- 
ment to a finer America. 

Jay Solomon is a very successful businessman. He’s 
familiar in his own region of the country, Chattanooga, 


Tennessee, with public housing and how to care for it, 
how to make it be used more effectively. His background in 
business is in housing development, construction, with ma- 
jor undertakings and enterprises far beyond anything I’ve 
ever been associated with in my own business career. And 
at a tremendous financial sacrifice to him, he’s been will- 
ing to come and help us in the Government to bring order 
and good planning to a vast range of functions of a Gen- 
eral Services agency. 

Graciela comes here from New Jersey—I mean from 
New Mexico—excuse me. She’s been a friend and has 
worked very closely with Jerry Apodaca, the Governor of 
New Mexico, who’s also a good friend of mine—at least 
he was a good. friend before I took Graciela away from 
New Mexico. 


The function that she will perform is extremely impor- 
tant. When the Congress established the Community 
Services Administration, it was with the idea of being 
kind of a knife edge of dealing with human beings in a 
nonbureaucratic way. We have a large number of major 
agencies—HEW is the most notable one—which can, in 
a structured fashion, deal with peoples’ needs. But the 
Community Services Administration can be innovative, 
direct, can involve poor people in the evolution of pro- 
grams that help them and their neighbors. 


And Graciela Olivarez is such a person. She’s extra- 
ordinary. She comes from a very poor family. She’s the 
first woman who ever graduated from the law school at 
Notre Dame. She’s been a professor, and she has the most 
deep sense of personal concern about the less fortunate 
members of the American society. And I’m very grate- 
ful that she is willing to come to be with us, also. 


Leonel Castillo comes to us from Houston, Texas. He’s 
a man who has the highest possible reputation. He’s a 
public administrator, and I think I can tell you that he’s 
going to take on one of the most difficult jobs in Govern- 
ment. Sometimes I think the Oval Office is a hot spot, 
but I think his own responsibilities at this particular time 
might be even worse. 


He'll be in charge of naturalization and immigration, 
and he’s the kind of person, I think, that can bring a 
proper sensitivity to the special challenge which too long 
has remained unresolved—how to welcome those who 
legally and properly should come to our society, come in 
to our great country; how to deal with those who have in 
the past come into our country illegally, but who perform 
well here; and how to establish and maintain a friendly, 
constant working relationship with our friends and neigh- 
bors who want to have a good, close contact with their 
own loved ones in this country and who want to come 
here to provide good services for our country. 


He’s a man who also leaves a very challenging job, and 
I have complete confidence in him. 
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The last person I’d like to introduce is one that has 
created a great deal of problem for me. [Laughter] Yes, 
already. 

The U.S. Civil Service Commission is an area where 
policies are established protecting the basic rights of em- 
ployees of our Government, and also where opportuni- 
ties exist, I think, for better service of the professionals 
who have one life to live, who have decided to devote it 
on a full-time basis—not just a part-time basis, for elected 
officials—to service their fellow human beings. And quite 
often, there’s a breakdown in that relationship between 
hard work in a bureaucracy, the protection of the em- 
ployees’ own rights, orderly promotion, adequate salary, 
and effectiveness of service. 

Alan Campbell had just agreed to go to the Univer- 
sity of Texas. The Texans were very proud of him. And 
it was a notable achievement for the University to have 
acquired his services. 

When I asked him to come and take on this important 
job, he was in a quandry. And I can let you know that 
Lady Bird Johnson and many other people were deeply 
involved in the process, and there was a great reluctance 
in letting him come back to Washington. And I can tell 
you that typical of Texans, they yielded to the greater 
interest of our country. 

And I’m very grateful that Alan Campbell has come. 
This is a thankless job, but it’s one I believe that will tap 
his tremendous capabilities, background, and experience. 
He’s come here at a sacrifice as well, because that’s a very 
fine position that he had agreed to take originally, and I 
know he would have been proud to serve in that capacity. 

So these four people, different in their background, dif- 
ferent in their future responsibilities, but having a com- 
mon purpose to serve our country to the best of their own 
ability, is what brings us together this morning. 

Judge Griffin Bell will administer the oath of office to 
these people who make me proud to be President. 

Thank you very much. 

NOTE: The President spoke at 11:10 a.m. at the ceremony in the 


Rose Garden at the White House. Following his remarks, Attorney 
General Griffin B. Bell administered the oaths of office. 


United States Ambassadors 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate Six New 
Ambassadors and To Nominate Philip H. Alston, Jr., 
Ambassador to Australia, To Serve Concurrently as 


Ambassador to the Republic of Nauru. May 13, 1977 


The President today announced six persons who will 
be nominated to be Ambassadors. They are: 


Donatp C. Bercus, to be Ambassador to the Democratic Republic 
of Sudan; 


LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBURGER, to be Ambassador to the Socialist 
Federal Republic of Yugoslavia; 

ArtTHuR A. HartMAN, to be Ambassador to France; 

JaMEs G. LOWENSTEIN, to be Ambassador to Luxembourg; 

Rosert H. MItter, to be Ambassador to Malaysia; and 

Harry W. SHLAUDEMAN, to be Ambassador to Peru. 


The President also announced that he will nominate 
Philip H. Alston, Jr., now Ambassador to Australia, to 
serve concurrently and without additional compensation 
as Ambassador to the Republic of Nauru. 

NOTE: The announcement of the President’s intention to nominate 
Mr. Alston as Ambassador to Australia, including biographical 


information on him, is printed in this volume of the Weekly Com- 
pilation of Presidential Documents, page 498. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Democratic Republic of Sudan 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Donald C. Bergus. May 13,1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Donald C. Bergus, of Strathmere, N.J., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to the Democratic Republic of Sudan. Bergus is Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Ankara, Turkey. 

He was born February 20, 1920, in South Bend, Ind. 
He received an A.B. in 1942 from the University of 
Chicago. 

Bergus joined the State Department in 1942 as a clerk 
in Baghdad and served there until 1945. In 1945 and 
1946, he was a clerk in Athens. Bergus was a language 
officer in Beirut in 1946-47 and from 1947 to 1949, he 
was Deputy Chief of Mission in Jidda. In 1949-50 he 
took Arabic language and area training on detail at the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

From 1950 to 1954, Bergus was political adviser in 
Beirut (UNRWAP). He was Officer in Charge for Israel- 
Jordan Affairs at the State Department from 1954 to 
1958. In 1958-59, he attended the National War College. 

Bergus served as a Near East expert in Paris (NATO) 
in 1959 and 1960. From 1960 to 1962, he was a political 
officer in Paris and from 1962 to 1965, he was Coun- 
selor for Political Affairs in Cairo. In 1965-66, Bergus 
was diplomat in residence at the University of Southern 
California. 

From 1966 to 1967, he was Country Director for the 
United Arab Republic. From 1967 to 1971, he served 
as principal officer, then Minister, in Cairo. In 1971-72, 
Bergus was diplomat in residence at the University of 
South Carolina. 

Bergus was dean for academic relations of the Foreign 
Service Institute in 1972-73 and deputy director of aca- 
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demic affairs at the Institute in 1973—74. Since 1974, he 
has been Deputy Chief of Mission in Ankara. 

He received the Arthur Flemming “Outstanding 
Young Men in Government” award in 1955. He speaks 
French, Arabic, and modern Greek. 


United States Ambassador to the 
Socialist Federal Republic 
of Yugoslavia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Lawrence S. Eagleburger. May 13,1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger, of Arlington, Va., as Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to the Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Eagleburger was Deputy Under Secretary of State for 
Management from 1975 to 1977. 

He was born August 1, 1930, in Milwaukee, Wis. He 
received a B.S. in 1952 and an M.S. in 1957 from the 
University of Wisconsin. He served in the United States 
Army from 1953 to 1955. 

Eagleburger joined the State Department in 1957 as 
an economic officer in Tegucigalpa. Between 1959 and 
1966, he served in the State Department as intelligence 
research specialist, then economic officer in Belgrade, then 
foreign affairs officer. From 1966 to 1967, he was on the 
National Security Council staff. He was special assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State from 1967 to 1968. 

From January to July 1969, Eagleburger was execu- 
tive assistant to Henry Kissinger on the National Secu- 
rity Council. He served as Political Counselor to US- 
NATO in Brussels from 1969 to 1971. He was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International Security Affairs at 
the Defense Department from 1971 to 1973. 

From 1973 to 1975, Eagleburger was executive as- 
sistant to the Secretary of State. In 1975, he served as 
Acting Deputy Under Secretary of State for Management 
and from May 1975 to 1977, he was Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State for Management. 


United States Ambassador to France 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Arthur A. Hartman. May 13,1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Arthur A. Hartman, of Haddonfield, N.J., to be Ambas- 


sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to France. Hartman is Assistant Secretary of State 
for European Affairs. 

He was born March 12, 1926, in New York. He re- 
ceived an A.B. from Harvard University in 1944 and 
attended Harvard Law School in 1947-48. He served in 
the United States Army Air Corps from 1944 to 1946. 

Hartman served as economic officer at the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, in Paris, from 1948 to 1952, 
and as economic officer of the U.S. delegation to the Eu- 
ropean Army Conference, in Paris, from 1952 to 1954. 
In 1954-55, he was politico-military officer in Paris/ 
USRO and from 1956 to 1958, he was economic officer 
in Saigon. 

From 1958 to 1961, Hartman was international affairs 
officer in the Economic Organization Affairs Section of 
the Bureau of European Affairs. In 1961-62, he was staff 
assistant to the Under Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs. In 1962-63, he was special assistant to the Under 
Secretary of State. 

From 1963 to 1967, Hartman was Chief of the Eco- 
nomic Section in London. He served as special assistant 
to the Under Secretary of State and staff Director of the 
senior inter-departmental group from 1967 to 1969. From 
1969 to 1972, he was Deputy Director for coordination. 

Hartman was Deputy Chief of Mission and Minister 
Counselor to USEC in Brussels from 1972 until 1974, 
when he became Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs. 


United States Ambassador 
to Luxembourg 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
James G. Lowenstein. May 13,1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
James G. Lowenstein, of Washington, D.C., to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Luxembourg. Lowenstein is Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State for European Affairs. 

He was born August 6, 1927, in New York. He received 
a B.A. in 1949 from Yale College and attended Harvard 
Law School in 1955-56. He served in the United States 
Navy from 1952 to 1955. 

Lowenstein was a clerk in the Economic Cooperation 
Administration from 1950 to 1952. From 1952 to 1956, 
he was an observer at the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration—Mutual Security Agency, in Paris. In 1956-57, 
he was on detail to the Foreign Service Institute. 

In 1957 and 1958, Lowenstein was an international re- 
lations officer at the State Department. In 1958, he was 
on detail to the Foreign Service Institute and then served 
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as political officer in Colombo, until 1961. In 1961-62, he 
was on detail to the Foreign Service Institute for Serbo- 
Croatian language training. 

From 1962 to 1965, Lowenstein was a political officer 
in Belgrade. From 1965 to 1974, he served as a consultant 
to the U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. He 
has been Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for European 
Affairs since 1974. 

Lowenstein is a member of the Council on Foreign Re- 
lations and the International Institute for Strategic Stud- 
ies, and serves on the advisory council of the School of 
Advanced International Studies at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


United States Ambassador 
to Malaysia 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Robert H. Miller. May 13, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Robert H. Miller, of Seattle, Wash., to be Ambassador 
Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
to Malaysia. Miller is Deputy Assistant Secretary of State 
for East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

He was born September 8, 1927, in Port Angeles, 
Wash. He received an A.B. in 1949 from Stanford Uni- 
versity and an M.A. from Harvard University in 1951. He 
served in the United States Army from 1945 to 1947. 

Miller was an organization methods examiner at the 
State Department in 1951 and 1952. He was a foreign 
affairs officer from 1952 to 1954, and political officer in 
Paris (USRO) from 1954 to 1957. From 1957 to 1960, 
he was a foreign affairs officer at the Department and 
from 1960 to 1962, he was an international relations 
officer. 

From 1962 to 1965, Miller was Deputy Chief of the 
Political Section in Saigon. He was Director of the Viet- 
nam Working Group at the State Department from 1965 
to 1968, and in 1968 was on detail to the Imperial De- 
fense College in London. 

From 1968 to 1971, Miller served as political officer in 
Paris. He was a Deputy Executive Secretary at the State 
Department from 1971 to 1973. In 1973-74, he was on 
detail as Assistant Director of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

Miller was Deputy Assistant Director for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs from 1974 until 1975, when he be- 
came Deputy Assistant Secretary of State for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs. 

Miller received the Distinguished Honor Award, Unit 
Citation in 1967. 


United States Ambassador to Peru 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 


Harry W.Shlaudeman. May 13,1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Harry W. Shlaudeman, of San Marino, Calif., to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States to Peru. In 1976 and 1977, Shlaudeman was As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter-American Affairs. 

He was born May 17, 1926, in Los Angeles, Calif. He 
received a B.A. from Stanford University in 1952. He 
served in the United States Marine Corps from 1944 to 
1946. 

Shlaudeman was consular officer in Barranquilla from 
1954 to 1956, and political officer in Bogota from 1956 
to 1958. He took Bulgarian language and area training 
at the Foreign Service Institute in 1958-59, and from 
1959 to 1962, he served as consular officer in Sofia. 

In 1962 and 1963, Shlaudeman was political officer in 
Santo Domingo. From 1963 to 1965, he was Chief of 
Dominican Affairs at the State Department, and in 1965 
and 1966, he was Assistant Director of the Office of Carib- 
bean Affairs at the Department. 

In 1966-67, Shlaudeman took the senior seminar in 
foreign policy. From 1967 to 1969, he was Special Assist- 
ant to the Secretary of State, and from 1969 to 1973, he 
was Deputy Chief of Mission in Santiago. 

Shlaudeman served as Deputy Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs from 1973 to 1975, and 
as Ambassador to Venezuela in 1975 and 1976. In 1976, 
he became Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs. 


Meeting With Members of the 
Baptist Brotherhood Commission of the 
Southern Baptist Convention 


Exchange of Remarks Between the President and 
Glendon McCullough, Executive Director of the 
Commission. May 13, 1977 


Mr. McCu toveu. Mr. President, this group feels a real 
closeness to you because of your service on our board, and 
I would doubt there’s any group in the country that’s more 
concerned about you and praying for you and remember- 
ing you, and we appreciate you a lot. 

You've taken some good stands. You’ve built a good 
image, and we’re proud of you. 

Tue Present. Thank you, and I’d like to respond. 

This is one of the events in my schedule that I’ve been 
anticipating with a great deal of pleasure. Many of you 
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have been friends of mine for a number of years, and I’ve 
felt the impact of your concern and your prayers for me 
as President. It’s been a very enjoyable experience so far, 
and one of the reasons is because of my sense and realiza- 
tion of your support and your concern in the partnership 
that I have with the American people. 

I don’t think I could be any closer with anyone than 
I am with some of you. Glendon and Marjorie wefe mar- 
ried in my house. And when they decided to take this 
momentous step forward, for Glendon—maybe back- 
wards for Marjorie—[laughter|—I was one of the first 
ones they talked to about it, and I obviously and very 
quickly gave them my blessing and my good will. 

I think this morning’s ability for me to speak to you.and 
to renew our friendship is very constructive. And as you 
know, Baptists are among the most fervent advocates of 
all legal separation between the church and the state, 
between religion and government. But at the same time, 
no matter what we do, whether we are physicists or engi- 
neers or farmers or governors or presidents or full-time 
workers in the church, we fee] that we have an obligation 
to our country, to devote our lives to the furtherance of 
its finest ideals and commitments and, at the same time, 
when we are concerned about government to try to ele- 
vate those standards to meet the standards set for us by 
Jesus Christ. 

And I don’t see any incompatibility there. We are 
strong and independent people as Baptists; we are strong 
and independent people as Americans. We want to make 
our own decisions. We seek guidance from above. We 
don’t yield to pressure from others, and I think this is the 
essence of our strength. 

I’m very grateful that you would come and meet with 
me this afternoon, now. And we have a chance, I think, 
,to make our country even greater than it has been in the 
past. It depends not on the identity of the President but 
on the common thrust and strength of our people. And 
I’m one of you, and you’re part of me, and that realiza- 
tion gives me a quiet confidence that I can serve in such 
a way as not to embarrass you. 

I do need your continued friendship and support, your 
open criticisms when I make mistakes, and your constant 
prayers that the judgments that I make will be compatible 
with our highest commitments and our highest faith and 
our highest belief. 


Thank you very much. 


NOTE: The exchange of remarks began at 12:20 p.m. in the Rose 
Garden at the White House. 


Use of Private Consultation Services 
by the Federal Government 


The President’s Memorandum for Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies. Dated May 12, 1977. 
Released May 13, 1977 


In a continuing search for ways to improve the effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the executive branch, I have 
become aware of a need for improved management of 
the excessively large volume of consulting and expert 
services used by the Federal Government. A recent survey 
by a Senate subcommittee of the use of personal and non- 
personal consultant and expert services identified more 
than 30,000 contract arrangements and 10,777 individual 
appointments. Additionally, there are such services pro- 
vided by grant arrangements and through advisory com- 
mittee memberships. 

There has been, and continues to be, evidence that 
some consulting services, including experts and advisors, 
are being used excessively, unnecessarily, and improperly. 

This must be corrected without delay. 

Some areas of concern include: 

—Use of consultants to perform work of a policy- 
making or managerial nature which should be retained 
directly by agency officials. 

—Repeated appointments or contract extensions which 
raise questions whether the work is better suited to other 
more appropriate arrangements. 

—Use of consultants to provide studies and analyses 
which have no useful impact on agency operations, either 
because the subject itself is non-essential or because there 
are no disciplined agency procedures to (a) check priori- 
ties and (b) insure follow-up on the results. 

—Use of consultant arrangements as a device to by- 
pass or undermine personnel ceilings, pay limitations, or 
competitive employment procedures. 

—‘Revolving door” abuses whereby former Govern- 
ment employees may be improperly favored for individual 
or contracted consulting arrangements. 

—Intra-agency duplication of consultant efforts, espe- 
cially in large, multi-agency departments such as Defense 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, because there is no 
central coordination of consulting efforts or dissemination 
of results. 

—cConflicts of interest between consultants’ advice and 
their other outside financial interests and affiliations. 
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In order to improve the use of consultants, I want 
you to: 

1. Review all data that is available or can be readily 
assembled to describe : 

—The principal purposes for which consulting serv- 
ices are being used; 

—The types of consulting arrangements being used 
(Civil Service Commission appointment, contract, 
grant, advisory committee membership, other); and 

—The number of such arrangements in effect and 
the total dollars involved. 

2. Review and revise the management controls and 
decision criteria used for consultants which will effec- 
tively prevent abuses. 


3. Eliminate those consultant arrangements found to 
be neither appropriate nor necessary. 
4. Report the results of the above items to the Direc- 


tor of the Office of Management and Budget by June 
30, 1977. 


I am asking the Director of the Office of Management 
the Budget to review your reports and, where appro- 
priate, to suggest additional measures that you might 
apply to strengthen your management control of the pur- 
poses and arrangements for consulting and expert services. 

Jimmy CARTER 


U.S. Representative to the 
Conference of the Committee 
on Disarmament 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Adrian S. Fisher for the Rank of Ambassador While 
Serving as U.S. Representative. May 13, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nominate 
Adrian S. Fisher of Washington, D.C. for the rank of 
Ambassador while serving as the U.S. Representative to 
the Conference of the Committee on Disarmament. Fisher 
was Francis Cabell Brown Professor of International Law 
at Georgetown University Law Center from 1975 to 


1977. 


Fisher was born January 21, 1914, in Memphis, Tenn. 
He received a B.A. from Princeton University in 1934 
and an LL.B. from Harvard Law School in 1937. He 
served in the U.S. Air Force from 1942 to 1946. 


Fisher was vice president and counsel of the Wash- 
ington Post Company from 1955 to 1960. He served as 
Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency from 1961 to 1969, and as deputy 
to Ambassador Averill Harriman in Moscow during 1963. 
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From 1969 to 1975 he was dean of Georgetown Univer- 
sity Law Center. 


Farmers Home Administration 


Announcement of Intention To Nominate 
Gordon Cavanaugh To Be Administrator. 
May 13, 1977 


The President today announced that he will nomi- 
nate Gordon Cavanaugh, of Garrett Park, Maryland, to 
be Administrator of the Farms Home Administration, 
Department of Agriculture. Cavanaugh is executive direc- 
tor of the Housing Assistance Council in Washington. 

He was born April 3, 1928, in Philadelphia, Pa. He 
received an A.B. in economics from Fordham College 
in 1950, and an LL.B. from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School in 1953. 

From 1953 to 1966, Cavanaugh was in private law 
practice, and from 1956 to 1960, he was also assistant 
city solicitor for the city of Philadelphia. From 1966 to 
1968, he was commissioner of the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections of the city of Philadelphia. 

Cavanaugh was housing director for the city of Phila- 
delphia from 1968 until 1971, when he became execu- 
tive director of the Housing Assistance Council, a non- 
profit corporation established to improve the delivery of 
subsidized housing and related governmental assistance 
to rural areas and small municipalities. 


United States Foreign 
Intelligence Activities 


Executive Order 11985. May 13, 1977 


By virtue of the authority vested in me by the Constitu- 
tion and statutes of the United States of America, includ- 
ing the National Security Act of 1947, as amended, and as 
President of the United States of America, in order to 
reflect certain organizational changes for the control and 
direction of intelligence activities, it is hereby ordered as 
follows: 


Section 1. The Table of Contents of Executive Order 
No. 11905 of February 18, 1976, is amended by deleting 
“Committee on Foreign Intelligence” and “Operations 
Advisory Group” and substituting therefor “NSC Policy 
Review Committee” and “NSC Special Coordination 
Committee”’ respectively. 
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Sec. 2. Section 2(d) of Executive Order No. 11905 
is amended by deleting “(Committee on Foreign Intelli- 
gence” and substituting therefor “NSC Policy Review 
Committee”. 

Sec. 3. Section 3(a) of Executive Order No. 11905 
is amended by adding thereto the following new 
paragraph: 

“(4) The National Security Council Policy Review 
Committee and the National Security Council Special 
Coordination Committee assist the National Security 
Council in the performance of its functions. Membership 
on each committee includes, in addition to the National 
Security Council, such members as the President may 
direct. In addition to the performance of policy develop- 
ment and coordination responsibilities which may be 
assigned by the President, these committees are responsible 
for those duties specified by this Order.”. 

Sec. 4. Section 3(b) of Executive Order No. 11905 
is amended as follows: 

(a) In the title, delete “Committee on Foreign Intelli- 
gence” and substitute therefor “NSC Policy Review 
Committee”. 

(b) Delete paragraph (1) and substitute the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“(1) Whenever the NSC Policy Review Committee, 
hereinafter referred to as the PRC, performs the functions 
assigned in this Order, the PRC shall be chaired by the 
Director of Central Intelligence, hereinafter referred to as 
the DCI, and include as members the Deputy Secretary of 
Defense, the Deputy Assistant to the President for Na- 
tional Security Affairs, and a senior representative of the 
Secretary of State.”’. 

(c) In paragraphs (2) through (5), delete “CFI” 
wherever it occurs and substitute therefor “PRC”. 

(d) Insert in paragraph (3) immediately after the 
word “supported” the words “in its functions under this 
Order”. 

(e) Insert in paragraph (4) immediately after the last 
word the words “under this Order”. 

(f) Insert in paragraph (5) immediately before the 
word “may” the words “under this Order”. 

Sec. 5. Section 3(c) of Executive Order No. 11905 


is amended as follows: 


(a) In the title, delete “The Operations Advisory 


Group” and substitute therefor “NSC Special Coordina- 
tion Committee”. 


(b) Delete paragraph (1) and substitute therefor the 
following new paragraph: 

“(1) Whenever the NSC Special Coordination Com- 
mittee, hereinafter referred to as the SCC, meets to 
perform the functions assigned in this Order, the SCC 
shall be chaired by the Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs and include the Secretary of 
State, Secretary of Defense, Director of Central Intel- 
ligence and Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as 


members, and the Attorney General and Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, as observers.”’. 

(c) In paragraphs (2) through (4), delete “Opera- 
tions Group” wherever it occurs and substitute therefor 
“SCC”. 

Sec. 6. Section 6 of Executive Order No. 11905 is 
amended as follows: 

(a) In paragraph (1) of subsection (a), delete “The 
members of the Oversight Board may also serve on the 
President’s Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board (Execu- 
tive Order No. 11460 of March 20, 1969).”. 

(b) Delete subsection (f). 

Sec. 7. Section 8(a) of Executive Order No. 11905 is 
amended by deleting the words “Committee on Foreign 
Intelligence” and substituting therefor “PRC”. 

Jimmy CarTER 
The White House, 

May 13, 1977. 

[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 3:53 p.m., 
May 16, 1977] 


NOTE: The Executive order was not issued in the form of a White 
House press release. 


Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 


Following is a listing of items of general interest which 
were announced to the press during the period covered 
by this issue but which are not carried elsewhere in the 
issue. Appointments requiring Senate approval are not 
included since they appear in the list of nominations 
submitted to the Senate, below. 

May 6 

Following his visit to Newcastle-Upon-Tyne, England, 
the President, accompanied by Prime Minister James Cal- 
laghan, toured the Corning Glass Factory, in Sunderland, 
and the Washington Old Hall, the ancestral home of 
George Washington, in the village of Washington, County 
of Tyne and Wear. After his tour of the Old Hall, the 
President proceeded to the Village Green, where he 
planted a tulip poplar tree brought from Mount Vernon. 
May 7 

While in London, the President met separately with: 

—Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the Federal Republic 

of Germany; 

—Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda of Japan; 

—NMargaret Thatcher, member of Parliament and Con- 

servative Party leader. 

The President today declared a major disaster for the 
State of Missouri as a result of severe storms, tornadoes, 
and flooding, beginning about May 4, which caused ex- 
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tensive public and private property damage. The Presi- 
dent’s action will permit the use of Federal funds in relief 
and recovery efforts in designated areas of the State. 
May 8 

While in London, the President attended communion 
services at Westminster Abbey. Following the service, the 
President toured the Abbey. 

The President met at Winfield House with Prime Min- 
ister Giulio Andreotti of Italy. 
May 9 

While in London, the President met with President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing of France, at the residence of the 
French Ambassador to England. 

While in Geneva, the President met with President 


Kurt Furgler of Switzerland, at the Intercontinental 
Hotel. 


May 10 
While in London, the President held separate meetings 
at Winfield House with: 
—Prime Minister Constantine Caramanlis of Greece; 
—Prime Minister Léo Tindemans of Belgium; 
—Prime Minister Siileyman Demirel of Turkey; 
While in London, the President held separate meetings 
at Lancaster House with: 
—President Anténio dos Santos Ramalho Eanes of 
Portugal; 
—Prime Minister Odvar Nordli of Norway; 
—Prime Minister Anker Henrik Jorgensen of Den- 
mark; 
—Prime Minister Johannes den Uyl of The Nether- 
lands; 
—Prime Minister Gaston Thorn of Luxembourg. 


Late in the evening, the President returned to the 
White House. 


May 12 
The President met at the White House with: 
—Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs; 
—senior White House staff members; 
—the Democratic congressional leadership; 


—Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr., Speaker, and several Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives; 

—Adm. Stansfield Turner, Director, Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, and Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Walter F. Mondale, Speaker O’ Neill, 
and Senators John Sparkman, Hubert H. Hum- 
phrey, Frank Church, Jacob K. Javits, and Richard 
Stone, of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
to discuss the arms transfer restraint policy of the 
United States; 

—Arnold Miller, president, and William Cottrell, inter- 
national representative, of the United Mine Workers; 

—Kenneth Hahn, Los Angeles County Supervisor, Bob 
Bush, and Joseph Pollard; 

—Bert Lance, Director of the Office of Management 
and Budget; 

—Charles L. Schultze, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. 

May 13 

The President met at the White House with: 

—Dr. Brzezinski; 

—Vice President Mondale, Attorney General Griffin B. 
Bell, Dr. Brzezinski, Adm. Turner, members of the 
Senate Select Committee on Intelligence, and several 
administration officials, to discuss U.S. intelligence 
activities ; 

—Robert F. Goheen, U.S. Ambassador to India; 

—NMike Abrams, chairman of Dade Democrats for the 
People, Alfredo Duran, chairman of the Democratic 
Party of Florida, Sergio Bendixen, and Clyde 
Pedeway; 

—Vice President Mondale, Dr. Brzezinski, and Secre- 
tary of Defense Harold Brown. 

In a ceremony in the Oval Office, the President re- 
ceived diplomatic credentials from Ambassadors Pierre 
Toura Gaba, of the Republic of Chad, Hamad Abdel 
Rahman al Madfa, of the United Arab Emirates, Yong 
Shik Kim, of the Republic of Korea, and Arun Panupong, 
of the Kingdom of Thailand. ; 

In the afternoon, the President departed the White 
House for a weekend visit at Camp David. 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES 


The following releases of the Office of the 
White House Press Secretary, distributed 
during the period covered by this issue, are 
not included in the issue. 


Released May 7, 1977 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with Chancellor Helmut Schmidt of the 
Federal Repubiic of Germany, at Winfield 
House, London, England—by Dr. Zbigniew 
Brzezinski, Assistant to the President for 
National Security Affairs (held at Winfield 
House) 


News conference: on the first session of the 
international economic summit meeting— 
by Secretary of the Treasury W. Michael 
Blumenthal (held at the Churchill Hotel) 


News conference: on the second session of the 
international economic summit meeting— 
by Secretary of the Treasury W. Michael 
Blumenthal (held at the Churchill Hotel) 


Released May 8, 1977 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti of 
Italy, at Winfield House, London, Eng- 
land—by Assistant Secretary of State for 
European Affairs Arthur Hartman (held at 
Winfield House) 


Released May 9, 1977 


News conference: on the President’s meeting 
with President Hafiz al-Asad of Syria, at 
the Intercontinental Hotel, Geneva, Switz- 
erland—by Dr. Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assist- 
ant to the President for National Security 
Affairs (held at the Intercontinental Hotel) 


Released May 11, 1977 


Pool report: on a question-and-answer ses- 
sion with reporters on the President’s 
meetings in London and Geneva—by Dr. 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for National Security Affairs (held on 
Air Force One on return from London to 
Washington) 


Released May 13, 1977 

Biographical data: on Jamie C. Boyd, the 
President’s nominee to be U.S. Attorney for 
the Western District of Texas; Andrew W. 
Danielson, the President’s nominee to be 
U.S. Attorney for the District of Minnesota; 
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CHECKLIST OF WHITE HOUSE 
PRESS RELEASES—Continued 
Released May 13, 1977—Continued 


James R. Britton, the President’s nominee 
to be U.S. Attorney for the District of North 
Dakota; John C. Merkel, Jr., the President’s 
nominee to be U.S. Attorney for the West- 
ern District of Washington; Albert S. 
Hinds, the President’s nominee to be US. 
Marshal for the Eastern District of Illinois; 
Rodolfo A. Garza, the President’s nominee 
to be U.S. Marshal for the Western District 
of Texas; and Harold C. Warren, the Pres- 
ident’s nominee to be U.S. Marshal for the 
District of North Dakota 





NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 
TO THE SENATE 


The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 


Submitted May 13, 1977 


ArtTHuR A. HartTMAN, of New Jersey, a Foreign 
Service officer of the Class of Career Minis- 
ter, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to France. 

JAMES GorRDON LOWENSTEIN, of the District of 
Columbia, a Foreign Service officer of Class 
one, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Luxembourg. 

RosBerT H. MILuer, of Washington, a Foreign 
Service officer of Class one, to be Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to Malaysia. 

Puitip HENRY ALSTON, JR., of Georgia, now 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to 
Australia, to serve concurrently and with- 
out additional compensation as Ambassa- 
dor Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of 
the United States of America to the Repub- 
lic of Nauru. 

Harry W. SHLAUDEMAN, of California, a For- 
eign Service officer of the Class of Career 
Minister, to be Ambassador Extraordinary 
and Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to Peru. 

LAWRENCE S. EAGLEBuRGER, Of Virginia, a For- 
eign Service officer of Class one, to be Am- 
bassador Extraordinary and Plenivotentiary 
of the United States of America to the 
Socialist Federal Republic of Yugoslavia. 
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NOMINATIONS SUBMITTED 

TO THE SENATE—Continued 

Submitted May 13, 1977—Continued 

DoNALD CLAYTON Bercus, of New Jersey, a 
Foreign Service officer of Class one, to be 
Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary of the United States of America to the 
Democratic Republic of the Sudan. 

ADRIAN S. FisHER, of the District of Columbia, 
for the rank of Ambassador while serving as 
the United States Representative to the 
Conference of the Committee on Disarma- 
ment. 

ANDREW W. DANIELSON, of Minnesota, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
Minnesota for the term of 4 years, vice 
Robert G. Renner, resigning. 


James R. Britron, of North Dakota, to be 
United States Attorney for the District of 
North Dakota for the term of 4 years, vice 
Harold O. Bullis, resigned. 


JAMIE C. Boyp, of Texas, to be United States 
Attorney for the Western District of Texas 
for the term of 4 years, vice John E. Clark, 
resigned. 


JOHN C. MERKEL, JR., of Washington, to be 
United States Attorney for the Western 
District of Washington for the term of 4 
years, vice Stan Pitkin, resigned. 


ALBERT S. Hinps, of Illinois, to be United 
States Marshal for the Eastern District of 
Illinois for the term of 4 years, vice Arthur 
J. Wilson, Jr., resigning. 


HAROLD C. WARREN, of North Dakota, to be 
United States Marshal for the District of 
North Dakota for the term of 4 years, vice 
Alvin W. Bumann, resigning. 


Ropotro A. Garza, of Texas, to be United 
States Marshal for the Western District of 
Texas for the term of 4 years, vice Sam H. 
Roberts, resigned. 





ACTS APPROVED 
BY THE PRESIDENT 


Approved May 13, 1977 
Public Law 95-28 


An act to increase the authorization for 
the Local Public Works Capital Develop- 
ment and Investment Act of 1976. 

H.R. 4876 Public Law 95-29 


Making economic stimulus appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending September 30, 
1977, and for other purposes. 
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American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
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White House Correspondents Associa- 
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Second Quarter, 1977 


Alabama 

Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 
ident 

Disaster assistance 

Alaska 
Oil production 
Pipeline 

Alcohol, Education Commission of the 
States Task Force on Responsible 
Decisions about 

Alden, Robert A 

Algeria, U.S. Ambassador to 

Aliens, illegal 

Allen, Priscilla. 

Alston, Philip H., Jr 498, 513, 621, 661 

Ambassadorial Appointments, Presiden- 
tial Advisory Board on 

Ambassadors, United States. See Ap- 
pointments and Nominations; coun- 
try to which assigned 

American Cancer Society 

American Jewish Committee 

American Jewish Congress 

American Society of Association Execu- 


American Society of Newspaper Editors_ 
American States, Organization of____ 523, 549 
Anderson, Sen. Wendell 
Andreotti, Giulio 
Andres Perez, Carlos. 
Andrew, Robert F 
Andrews, Repr. Mark 
Andrews Air Force Base, Md 
Andrus, Cecil 
Angelou, Maya 
Angola 
President Agostinho Neto 
U.S. policy 
Anti-Defamation League 
Anti-foreign boycott bill 


Appointments and Nominations 


See also last page of text in each issue 
for nominations submitted to the 
Senate 

Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations, members-_-_-_-_ 

Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Assistant Administrators... 618, 
622, 660, 662 

Assistant 


477 


Agriculture Department, 








y 
Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics 602, 622 
498, 513 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 
Army Department, Assistant Secre- 
509, 513, 600, 622 
= Development Bank, U.S. Direc- 


Assistant 
480, 513, 530, 549 
Corporation, 


Department, 


Commodity 
Board of Directors 
Community Services Administration, 
488, 513 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
Chairman and members 
Defense Department 
Assistant Secretaries 
General Counsel 
District of Columbia, U.S. marshal-_-_ 
Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, 
Federal Aviation Administration 
Administrator 
Deputy Administrator 
Federal Energy Administration 
Assistant Administrator. 
Deputy Administrator 
Federal Highway Administration, 
Administrator 476, 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, 528, 549 
Federal National Mortgage Associa- 
tion, Board of Directors 
Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 618, 622 
General Services Administration, Ad- 
508, 513 
Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, President 509, 513 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment 
Assistant Secretary 
General Counsel 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, Commissioner 508, 513 
Intelligence Oversight Board, Chair- 
man and members. 
Inter-American Development Bank, 
U.S. Executive Director and Alter- 
nate U.S. Executive Director... 655, 662 
Interior Department 
Assistant Secretaries___ 467, 482, 661, 663 
Commissioner of Reclamation 88 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Chairman 
Justice Department, Assistant At- 
torneys General 
National Commission on the Observ- 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975, members and presiding 


477, 482, 584 
596 


460 


National Labor Relations Board, 


529 
National Science Foundation, Direc- 


“ Department, Assistant Gecre- 


Pi Community Development Cape. 
ration, Board of Directors. 497, 513 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization 
Committee on the Challenges of the 
Modern Society, U.S. Representa- 
tive and Alternate Representa- 


621 
U.S. Permanent Representative. 508, 513 





ii SECOND QUARTER 


Brennan, William J., Jr 
Brewster, Kingman, Jr. 
Brezhnev, L. I 471, 474, 518, 541, He 
Britt, Mr. and Mrs. Travis O 
Brooks, Repr. Jack 
Brown, Harold 
Brown, 
Brumby rockers 
Bryant, Thomas E 
Brzezinski, Zbigniew. 453, 
481, 482, 512, 547, 548, 594, 595, 620, 621, 
661, 662 
Budget 
Deferrals. 
Briefings and meetings 
Bullock, J. Jerome 
Burdick, Sen. Quentin N 
Bureau of the Census 
Bureau of Mines 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Commissioner ---- 88 
Water resource projects, evaluation... 453 
625 


Appointments and Nominations—Continued 
Office of Management and Budget, 
Administrator for Federal Procure- 
ment Policy 
Overseas Private Investment Corpora- 
tion, members 
President’s Commission on Mental Atomic Energy Agency, International. 611- 
Health, members 46 613 
Securities and Exchange Commission, Australia 
Chairman and member 468, 482 Nuclear fuel supplies 
Special Representative for Trade U.S. Ambassador to 
Negotiations, Office of the, Deputy Austria 
Special Representative Chancellor Bruno Kreisky 
State Department Visit of Vice President 
Assistant Secretary Automobile industry 
Human Rights and Humanitarian Automobiles 
Affairs, Coordinator Emission standards 
Under Secretary Energy-saving measures 
Strategic arms limitation talks, U.S. Gasoline consumption 
Delegation, Alternate Chairman... 618, Tax and rebate schedule, proposed-_- 
622 Aviation Administration, Federal 


Asian Development Bank, U.S. Direc- 
to: 





Treasury Department 468, 482 
Assistant General Counsel (Chief 
Counsel for the Internal Rev- 
enue Service) 660, 662 
Assistant Secretary 475, 482 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands, 
High Commissioner. 594, 622 
United Nations, Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative 461, 482 
United States Arms Control and Dis- 
armament Agency, Deputy Di- 
614, 622 


Awards and Citations 


Cancer Courage Award for 1977 


Burton, Repr. Phillip 
Pepperdine University Tyler Ecology 


Busbee, Gov. George 
Business and industry 
Backfire bombers ts also specific business or indus- 
Baker, Sen. Howard H., Jr ry 
Bankers Association, National Anti-foreign boycott bill 
Banking and finance Antitrust laws, enforcement 
Depository institutions, amendment Investment plans 
of regulatory authority Japanese leaders, meeting with the 
International lending institutions, President -_.- 512 
Minority bank deposit program Tax credit proposals 530-532, 549, 588 
Small business loans Business Roundtable 650 
Bardin, David J Butchman, Alan A 
Barnwell, 8.C., plutonium reprocessing Byrd, James W 
plant " Byrd, Sen. Robert C 
United States Civil Service Commis- Baruch, Jordan J 
sion Bayh, Sen. Birch 
Commissioners Beigel, Alan 
Vice Chairman Belgium, U.S. Ambassador to... 498, 499, 813 
US. district judges Bell, Griffin B 
Bennet, Douglas J., Jr. 
Bennett, W. Tapley, Jr 
Bentsen, Sen. Lloyd 
Bergland, Bob 53, 
454, 466, 512, 554, 595, 656-658, 662 
Bergsten, C. Fred 661 
South Carolina Berlin, U.S. policy 636 
Wyoming Better Hearing and Speech Month, May, 
White House staff 1977 620 
Deputy Assistant for Congressional Beverly Hills School, Concord, N.C__--- 619 
Liaison Bevill, Repr. Tom 621 
Special Assistant for Consumer Af- 
fairs 





US. attorneys 





Cabinet 
Meetings with the President 81, 
512, 547, 594, on 
Oil portraits of Secretaries 
President’s selection of. 
Cable, William H 
Cabranes, Jose 
Calhoun, Ga 
Califano, Joseph A 
519, 595, 600, 603, 621, 622, 638-640, 662 
California, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 


Rhode Island 
United States Information Agency, 
Deputy Director 613, 622 
U.S. marshals 
Connecticut 


Campaign financing 
Campbell, Alan K 
Canada 

Nuclear fuel supplies. 





Bill Signings 


Withdrawal of prior nominations... 596, 
662, 663 
World Health Assembly, 30th, US. 
delegation 


See also last page of text in each issue 
for acts approved 
Depository institutions, amendment 


Penal sentences, treaty with U.S_-_--_- 
Pipeline agreement with U.S__.-.---- 


of regulatory authority, statement. 565 
Drought relief, remarks and state- 

ment -- 509, 510 
Reorganization Act of 1977, remarks 

and statement 


Arantes do Nascimento, Edson (Pelé).. 481 
Arizona 
Congressmen, meeting with the Presi- 
dent 





Carter, Chip 
Carter, Jack 
Carter, John Mack 
Carter, Rosalynn-. 
Castillo, Leonel J. 
CBS record album of 1977 Inaugural 
Concert 
Census, Bureau of the 
Center for Solar Energy Research In- 


Bingham, Repr. Jonathan B 

Blanton, Betty 

Blumenthal, W. Michael 4 

481, 512, 549, 595, 600, 621, 640, 661, 662 

Bond, Langhorne McCook 

Boren, Gov. David 

Botswana, U.S Ambassador to. 

Boundary and Water Commission, In- 
ternational, U.S. Section 


U.S. attorney 
Armed Forces, United States, military 
bases, 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
United States 614, 621, 622 
Arms and weapons 
Backfire bombers 








472-474, 484, rm 
469, 471, 472 





Cruise missiles 

MIRV’s 

On-site inspections 

Sale to foreign countries 
Army, Department of the 

Assistant Secretaries 

Corps of Engineers 


Central Intelligence Agency 


481, 

482, 512, 547, 548, 555, 595, 621, 661 

555, 596 

Bray, Charles W., III 498, 499, 513 
Brazil 

Ambassador to U.S___-------------- 661 

Nuclear reprocessing plants 634 

Breeder reactors 503, 505, 507 


613, 622 

Champion, Hale 
Chassler, Seymour M. 
Chavez, Fabian, Jr. 


Ashley, Repr. Thomas L Cherne, Leo. 
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Cherry Blossom Festival, 1977 
Child Health Assessment Act of 1977, 
proposed 
Children and youth 
CLOSE-UP Program. 
Disease immunization program---_- 
Employment 
Presidential Scholars 
China, People’s Republic of 
Congressional delegation, visit 
U.S. policy 
China, Republic of, exports to U.S__ 552, 628 
Chishom, Andrew J 513 
Church, Sen. Frank 
Civil Aeronautics Board, Acting Chair- 
Civil Service Commission, United 
481, 492, 513, 518, 653, 663 
Clean Air Act amendments 
Clifford, Clark 
Clinch River, Tenn., breeder reactor_-_-- 


Coal 
Air quality standards 
Alternate fuel source. 456, 563, 570, 580, 581 
Coast Guard, United States 618 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 1972, 
report 
Colom, Audrey Rowe 
Colorado, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 
Commerce, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries._... 480, 513, 530, 549 
Budget deferrals 
Office of Minority Business Enter- 


Under Secretary. 
Commerce Commission, Interstate 
Commission. See other part of title 
Committee. See other part of title 
Commodity Credit Corporation, Board 
466, 482, 622 
5 


Common situs picketing bill 

Community Development Corporation, 
New 497, 513 

Community Services Administration, 

488, 513 

Commutation of G. Gordon Liddy’s 
prison sentence 

Ei ith le RSE ee et 

Concorde aircraft 

Conflicts of interest 

Conger, John 

Congress 





619 


Congressional leaders, meeting with 
the President, SALT negotiations__ 
Democratic leadership, meeting with 
the President 512, 595, 661 
House of Representatives 
Majority Leader 


473 


Speaker 458, 572, 620, 658 

Members, meeting with the Presi- 
512, 661, 662 

People’s Republic of China, visit of 

congressional delegation 
Relationship with President__ 625, 641, 651 
Senate 

Majority Leader \ 
458, 620, 658 


Congress, Communications to 
Budget deferals, messages 490, 617 
Cancer Program, National, report and 
plan transmittal 481, 595 
Coastal Zone Management Act of 
1972, report transmittal 
Consumer protection legislation, mes- 


sage 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
report transmittal 


Congress, Communications to—Continued 
Cyprus conflict, message 
District of Columbia, 1978 budget 
transmittal 
Energy legislation, letter to Speaker 
of House and President of Senate_-_ 
Ethics in Government, message pro- 


481 
619 


Federal advisory commitiees, message 
transmitting report 
Federal Council on the Aging, report 
transmittal 
Foreign development assistance, let- 
ter to Speaker of House and Presi- 
dent of Senate 
Health care legislation, 
transmitting acts 
Housing and Urban Development De- 
partment, report transmittal 
Mining Enforcement Safety Admin- 
istration and Bureau of Mines, re- 
port transmittal 
National Credit Union Administra- 
tion, report transmittal 
Nuclear non-proliferation, message 
transmitting proposed legislation__ 
Radiation Control for Health and 
Safety Act, message transmitting 
report 
Security assistance programs, letter 
to Speaker of House and President 
of Senate 
Sugar industry, letter to Speaker of 
House and President of Senate 
transmitting report 
Treaties and other international 
agreements, messages 
Canada 
Execution of penal sentences-_-- 
Transit pipeline agreement with 
U.S 


611 


521 


458 


extradition treaty with 


Finland, 
US 


Sockeye salmon fisheries, conven- 
tion protocol 
United States Civil Service Commis- 
sion, report transmittal 
United States Sinai Support Mission, 
message transmitting report 


Conlan, Thomas 
Connecticut, U.S. marshal 
Conservation 
456, 566, 567, 574 
453, 509, 510, 626, 627 
Consumer Advocacy, Agency for. 
Consumer interests 
Protection legislation 495, 513 
Special Assistant to the President. 489, 497 
Conte, Repr. Silvio O. 
Cooper, Richard N 
Corps of Engineers, water resource 
projects, evaluation 
Costa Rica, Ambassador to U.S____-_-- 661 
Costle, Douglas M 556, 596, 621, 661 
Council. See other part of title 
Courts, United States 


South Dakota 
Wisconsin 
US. district judges 


Rhode Island 
U.S. marshals 


South Carolina 
Wyoming 


Cox, William Meredith 
Cranston, Sen. Alan 


Credit Union Administration, National_ 
Cruise missiles 
Cuba, U.S. policy 
Culbreth, Jane 


621 
469, 471, 472 


Danielson, Repr. George E 
Davenport, Joan M 
Dayton, Virginia 
de Cuellar, Perez 
De la Taille, Emmanuel 
Dechant, Tony. 
Decisive 
Defense, Department of 
Assistant Secretaries a 
482, 584, ng 622 
General Counsel 
" 453, 
479, 481, 482, 512, 548, 565, 621, 625 
Defense spending. See National defense 
and security 
Defense Transportation Day and Week, 
National, 1977 
Delaware, U.S. attorney 
Democratic National Committee 
Dent, Repr. John H 
Derian, Patricia M 
Developing countries 


Nuclear power policy. 

U.S. assistance 

U.S. trade relations 632, 644, 656, 
Development Bank, Inter-American-__-_ 
Diggs, Repr. Charles C., Jr 
Dimbleby, David 
Dirienzo, Anthony G., Jr 
Disarmament Agency, 

Arms Control and 
Disaster declarations 

See also Emergency declarations 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Tennessee 


United States 
614, 621, 622 


West Virginia 
District of Columbia 
Congressional delegate, meeting with 
the President 


District of Columbia, Presidential Task 
Force on the 
Dobbins Air Force Base, Ga 
Dobrynin, A. F 
Dominican Republic, 
US 
Drought relief 
Dungan, Ralph A 
Durkin, Sen. John A 
Dyke, 
Eagleton, Sen. Thomas F 
Earle, Ralph, II 
Earth Week, 1977 
Easter egg roll 
Eckstine, Billy. 
Ecology Award, Pepperdine University 
ler 
Economic Advisers, Council of 
Chairman , 
481, 512, 547-549, 595, 600, 621, 640, 661 
Income support levels for agricul- 
tural commodities 
Members 
Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica, United Nations. 
Economic Cooperation, Paris Confer- 
ence on International 
Economic Policy Group 
Economy, international 


Ambassador to 





iv 


Economy, national 
See also Inflation 
Economic stimulus package 502, 
506, 515, 530-532, 541, 542, 632 
Energy program, impact 5 
Edmond, Lester E 
Education Association, National 
Education Commission of the States 
Task Force on Responsible Decisions 
about Alcohol 
Edwards, Harry T 
Edwards, Repr. Jack 
Egypt, President Anwar al-Sadat 
490, 512, 516 
Ehrlich, Dr. S. Paul 662 
Eizenstat. Stuart E 
Elderly. See Older persons 
Ellender, Allen 
Emergency declarations 
See also Disaster declarations 


Employment and unemployment, eco- 

nomic stimulus package 542, 544 
Energy 

See also specific energy source 

Administration officials, meeting with 

the President 

Atomic power 

CIA report 

Conservation 


Legislation 
National Plan 
456, 457, 481, 541, 542, 633, 652 
Program 
Address to Congress 
Address to the Nation. 
Costs 


476, 
482, 508, 513 
Energy Agency, International Atomic... 611- 


Energy Department, proposed 
Energy Expo ’82 
Energy Research and Development Ad- 
ministration, budget deferrals 
Engineers, Corps of 
English, Joseph T. 
Environment 
See also Pollution 
Pepperdine University Tyler Ecology 
Award 
Water resource projects, evaluation_ 
Environmental Protection Agency, Ad- 
ministrator 556, 596, 621, 661 
Environmental Council on, 
Chairman 
Equal rights amendment. 
Ethics in Government Act of 1977, pro- 
posed 
Europe 
Communist participation in Western 
governments 
U.S. policy 
Vice President’s trip 
European Communities, 


453 


Quality, 


European Community 
Everett, Beverly 
Excise 


Executive Orders 


Committee on Selection of the Di- 
rector of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation (EO 11982) 

Executive Schedule (EO 11983) 


Executive Orders—Continued 

Interagency Committee for the Pur- 
chase of United States Savings 
Bonds (EO 11981) 

National Commission on the Observ- 
ance of International Women’s 
Year, 1975 
(EO 11979) 

(EO 11980) 

President’s Foreign Intelligence Ad- 

visory Board (EO 11984) 


Export-Import Bank of the United 
States, President. 467, 482 


Fanning, John H. 

Fannon, Peter 

Farm Safety Week, National, 1977---- 

Farmer, Thomas L 

Farmers Union, National 

Farmers Union, Rocky Mountain 

Farrell, Robert E 

Fauntroy, Walter E 

Federal advisory committees 

Federal Aviation Administration 
Administrator 
Deputy Administrator 

Federal Bureau of Investigation, Com- 
mittee on Selection of the Director of 
the 

Federai Council on the Aging 

Federal departments and agencies 
See also Cabinet 
Energy department, proposed... 456, 563 
Paperwork reduction 626 
Regulatory reform 537, 538, 543, 626 
Reorganization 

Federal employees, ethics in Govern- 
ment, legislation 

Federal Energy Administration 
Assistant Administrator. 
Deputy Administrator 

Federal Highway Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 476, 482 

Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service, Director 528, 549 

Federal National Mortgage Association, 
Board of Directors. 

Federal Power Commission, Chairman. 607 

Federal Railroad Administration, Ad- 
ministrator 

Federal Reserve System, Board of Gov- 
ernors, Chairman 541, 621, 623 

Federal spending, reduction 506, 516 

Federal Trade Commission, Commis- 


Fettig, Lester A 

Finkel, E. Jay 

Finland 
Extradition treaty with U.S__-__----- 
U.S. Ambassador to 

Fishery agreements, Soviet trawler, 
alleged violation 

Flood control 

Florida 
Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 

ident 

US. district judge 

Foege, Dr. William H 

Fong Eu, March K 


655, 662 
560 


American non- 
478, 479, 482 


460, 629 


469 
471, 542, 591, 629, 630, 634, 643 
Ford, Sen. Wendell H 
Foreign assistance 
Development programs 
Security assistance programs 
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Foreign Intelligence Advisory Board, 
President’s 658, 659 
Foreign policy 
Human rights 458, 
471, 484, 544, 593, 634, 644 
U.S. military involvement in foreign 
countries 
Foreman, Caro] T 
France 
Nuclear exports 
President Valéry Giscard d’Estaing.. 628, 


Frazier, A. D., Jr. 
Freedman, Daniel X 
Frieder, Bernice S 
Fuel. See specific energy source 
Fuel companies 
Data monitoring 
Divestiture 
Production incentive 
Windfall profits 
Fukuda, Takeo. 


Gardner, John 
Garvin, James W., Jr 
Gasoline 

Rationing 

Ta. 





588 

568, 574, 588, 625 
General Accounting Office, irrigation 

systems, investigation 
General Electric Co., Chairman 
General Services Administration, Ad- 

ministrator 508, 513 
Geneva Conference 470, 475, 516, 607 
Georgia 

Congressmen, meeting with the Pres- 

ident 


President’s travel 
Georgine, Robert A 
Geothermal energy 
Germany, Federal Republic of 

Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 


Gilligan, John J 

Giscard d’Estaing, Valéry 

Glenn, Sen. John H., Jr 

Goheen, Robert F 

Goldman, Leslie Jay 

Gore, Albert 

Government National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation, President. 

Granum, Rex 

Greece, Cyprus conflict 

Greek Orthodox Church 

Griffiths, Martha 

Gromyko, A. A 472, 474, 484, 517, 636 

Guam, Congressional delegate, meeting 
with the President 

Gunter, William 


Haener, Dorothy 

Hamer, Fanny Lou 

Hamilton, Repr. Lee H 

Hammer, Rhea Mojica 

Harkin amendment. 

Harman, Sidney 

Harmon, John M 

Harris, LaDonna 

Harris, Patricia R 

Harsha, Repr. William H 

Hart, Sen. Gary 

Haskell, Sen. Floyd K 

Hawaii, Congressmen, meeting with the 
President 

Hawkins, Michael D 

Haynes, Ulric S., Jr 

Health, Education, and Welfare, De- 

partment of 
Secretary 512, 
519, 595, 600, 603, 621, 622, 638-640, 662 

Under Secretary 595 
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Health and medical care 
Cancer 
Legislation 
Mental health 





Hearing and Speech Month, Better_--- 
Heck L. Douglas 6 
Heckler, Repr. Margaret. 

Hefner, Repr. W. G. (Bill) 

Herndon, Terry. 

Hershey, Lenore 





Highway Administration, Federal ___ 476, 482 
Hoeveler, William M 

Holtzman, Repr. Elizabeth 

Horbal, Koryne 
Horton, Repr. Frank- 





Hospital Cost Containment Act of 1977, 
proposed 
Housing 
Energy-saving measures 
Flood insurance 
Housing and Urban Development, De- 
partment of 
Assistant Secretary 
General Counsel 


Howard, Repr. James J. 
Howard, Dr. Lee M 
Huddleston, Sen. Walter 
Human rights 
Foreign policy. » 
inssenetinel, lending institutions, 
loan policy 
SALT limitations. 
Security assistance programs. 
oo National Endowment for 


512, 531, 532, 555 
547, 598, 605, 607 


Iakovos, Archbishop 
Idaho, emergency declaration 
Illegal aliens. See Aliens, illegal 
Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 

ice, Commissioner 508, 513 
Immunization program for childhood 


Televisions 

Textiles 
Inaugural Concert, CBS record album_ 
India 

Nuclear explosive capability 

U.S. Ambassador to 
Indian Ocean, demilitarization 
Indians, American 


628 
661 


Anti-inflation program__ 532-540, 542, 549 
Rate 515, 541, 632 
Information Agency, United States.... 451, 


Inouye, Sen. Daniel K 
Intelligence Oversight Board, Chairman 


Interagency Committee for the Pur- 
chase of U.S. Savings Bonds. 

Inter-American Development Bank__.. 527, 

655, 662 

Intergovernmental Relations, Advisory 
Commission on 

Interior, Department of the 
Assistant Secretaries 


467, 482, 661, 663 
Bureau of Mines 595 


International Atomic Energy Agency. 611- 
613 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 

International Boundary and Water 
Commission, U.S. Section, Commis- 


International Development, Agency for 
Administrator 


International Monetary Fund 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 


Iran 

Human rights. 

U.S. Ambassador to 
Israel 

Prime Minister Yitzhak Rabin 

U.S. Ambassador to 498, 500, 513 
Italy, Prime Minister Giulio Andreotti_. 636 
Ivory Coast, Ambassador to U.S_-_----- 597 


498, 501, 513 


Jackson, Sen. Henry M. 

Jadot, Most Rev. Jean 

Japan 
ST) a! <a ean oe 628 
Prime Minister Takeo Fukuda-_-_-_-_ 475, 504 
U.S. Ambassador to 
U.S. policy 

Jeffrey, Mildred 

Jenkins, Roy H 

Jewish Committee, American 

Jewish Congress, American 

John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 

forming Arts 

African Room, dedication 
Board of Trustees, Chairman 

Johnson, 


Joint Statements 


Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
Secretary of State Vance’s meet- 
ings with Soviet leaders 


Jones, Reginald 

Jordan 
King Hussein I 
Palestinian population 

Jordan, Hamilton 

Justice, Department of 
Assistant Attorneys General 
Attorney General 
Consumer rights 


Katz, Julius L 

Keeny, Spurgeon M., Jr 

Kennedy, John F., Center for the Per- 
forming Arts 

Kentucky, disaster assistance 

Kenya, U.S. Ambassador to 


Khaddam, Abd al-Halim 

King, Coretta Scott 

King, 

Kissinger, Henry A 

Knoxville, Tenn 617 
Korea, Republic of, exports to U.S___ 552, 628 
Kreisky, Bruno 647 
Kreps, Juanita 

Krupsak, Mary Ann 


Labor 
Building and construction trades un- 
ions, presidents, meeting with the 
President 
Common situs picketing bill 
Leaders, meetings with the President_ 


659, 663 
466, 565, 600 


Minimum wage 
Relationship with the President__-__ 
Textile trade unions 


Labor, Department of, Secretary 
478, 479, 548, 553, 565, 575, 595, 
621, 640, 662 _ 

Labor Relations Board, National 


Laingen, Lowell B 
Laitin, Joseph 
Lance, 
464, 477, 481, 482, 493, 512, 513, 521, 
547, 549, 595, 600, 621, 626, 640, 661, 
662 
Latin America, Organization of Amer- 
523, 549 
oe. SEL 2 a ee es 520 
Le Melle, Wilbert J 498,499, roy 
Leahy, Sen. Patrick J 
Lesotho, U.S. Ambassador to 


Letters, Messages, Telegrams 
Better Hearing and Speech Month, 
May, 1977, message 
Presidential Scholars, mailgram 
Sugar industry and imports 


Long, Beverly 463 
Long, Sen. Russell B_.._____ 512, 531, 555, 595 
Louisiana 
Congressmen, 
President 


meeting with 


Low-income persons 
Fuel bills, assistance 


Management and Budget, Office of 
Administrator for Federal Procure- 
ment Policy 520, 549 
Briefings for administration execu- 


Deputy Director 
464, 
477, 481, 482, 493, 512, 513, 521, 547, 
549, 577, 595, 600, 607, 610, 621, 626, 
640, 661, 662 
Executive Associate Director 
Executive branch, reorganization..... 494 
Mansfield, Michael J 498, 500, 513, 652 
Maritime Day, National, 1977 


y. 
548, 553, 595, 600, 621, 640, 662 
Maryland, Congressmen, meeting with 
the President 
Mashpee, Mass 
Massachusetts, Indian land claim 
Mathias, Sen. Charles McC., Jr. 


Matsunaga, Sen. Spark M 

McGovern, Sen. George 

McHenry, Donald F 

McIntyre, James T., Jr 

McKinney, Repr. Stewart B 
McNamara, Robert S 

Mealey, Margaret J 

Meany, George 

Mediation and Conciliation Service, 


Medina, William A 
Meeds, Repr. Lloyd 


Meetings With Foreign Leaders 


Egypt, President Anwar al-Sadat.... 485, 
490, 512 


Jordan, King Hussein I 598, 605 


Melcher, Sen. John 
Melton, Howell W. 





vi 


Memorandums to Federal Agencies 
Childhood diseases immunization 
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